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AN UNEXPECTED REPLY. 


BY ANNA M 


HE few rays of November sunlight that , 
struggled through the narrow windows into ? 
Arthur Bronson’s dingy office fell on a letter + 
which he had just eagerly seized from the hands ; 
of the special messenger, and which he was } 
now examining. 

The superscription, in a woman’s hand, was 
perfectly familiar to him--it was written by one ’ 
who was dearer to him than all the world 
besides. Perhaps that was why he looked at it 3 
so lovingly, lingering a moment before opening } 
it, though he knew the boy was waiting outside ; 
for an answer. 


>able arm-chairs 
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Everything around was suggestive 
of the prosaic and practical—dusty 
musty law-books on the shelves, the 
desk on which he leaned covered 
with papers; but his letter had 
made the young man oblivious of 
all this. For youth and love bring 
romance everywhere. 

Opening the missive, Arthur read 
a request from Cora Dayton to be at 
Mrs. Stanton’s reception that even- 
ing, as she fully expected to be 
there. ‘‘ We have so few opportuni- 
ties of seeing each other as we would 
like,’ she gently urged, as if he 
needed to be reminded of that! It 
was only a half-dozen lines, hastily 
written, not on the delicately-tinted, 
daintily-perfumed sheets which she 
generally used, but on common note- 
paper, such as strewed his desk. 

Just as Arthur finished the ten- 
der reply, which was necessarily 
briefer than usual, there came a 
loud knock at the door. 

‘‘Come in,”’ he cried, glancing at 
the clock. 

It was time for the arrival of his 
chief client, with whom he had made 

an appointment; and sure enough, in answer to 
the summons, the expected gentleman entered. 

Arthur rose, greeted the newcomer with the 
cordiality due to such an important personage, 
and offered him the best of the large uncomfort- 
which usually adorn such 
apartments. 

Then, “excuse me a moment,’’ he said, and, 
turning hastily to his desk again, he thrust his 
answer into the envelope, sealed, directed, and 
handed it to the messenger with strict injunc- 
tions to deliver it carefully and promptly. And 
now he was ready to devote his whole soul to 
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the case which was to es DMT TNS eT 
bring him name and J4)) SS eee : q me 
fortune and—Cora. } 
Arthur Bronson 
and Cora Dayton had 
loved each other since 
they were children, 
but the engagement 
which they had 
formed lately was not 
sanctioned by Cora’s 
family, for he was 
only a rising young 
lawyer, not quite 
briefless, but with his 
fortune still to carve 
out, and she was an 
heiress, and the or- 
phaned niece of very 
wealthy people. The 
young lovers had 
sworn eternal fealty ; 
but Cora did not wish 
to marry Arthur with- 
out her uncle’s consent, as he and his wife 
had been like parents to her. So they 
wa ted patiently, seeing each other when- 
ever they could. 
A little later the same afternoon, a lovely 
girl, clad in a pretty morning-gown, pre- 
paratory to dressing for dinner, sat in the 
cozy sitting-room adjoining her bed-room. 
A clear fire burned in the grate. Indeed, 
everything about the room suggested com- 
fort and elegance. But its occupant was 
gazing eagerly out of the window, looking 
with impatience for the arrival of the 
answer to the request she had sent that 
day. At last her waiting was rewarded, 
and Mercury appeared in sight. Quickly rising, } believe the evidence of her senses. Then she 
she hurried to the hall door, anticipating the } made a sudden movement to tear the obnoxious 
servant’s staid approach. sheet in two, restrained herself with an effort, 
Taking the longed-for letter, Cora Dayton } and, going to a little escritoire standing by the 
hastily broke its seal. She was standing by the } window, she unlocked a private drawer, placed 
mantel, the glow of the fire lighting up her happy ; therein the fatal missive with trembling fingers, 
face, when she drew out the sheet which it con- and, locking it securely, hurried to her dressing- 
tained, and looked at it—looked at it a second } room. 
time. Slowly her expression changed from } Three hours later, the same young lady, 
expectant joy, first to amazement and bewilder- } beautiful and brilliant in satin and velvet, and 
ment, then to horror, last of all to anger. The } accompanied by her aunt, was whirling toward 
envelope and its unexpected contents dropped to} the Courtney mansion, in her carriage. A 
the floor, and she sank into the nearest chair. { splendid reception was in progress there, and 
The young girl must have sat there a long; Miss Dayton was the belle of the evening. 
time before the dressing-bell rang. Roused by } Never had she sparkled with such animation 
the sound, she rose suddenly, her manner com- } and gayety. Never had she been more courted 
pletely changed. Picking up the letter mechan-; and admired. Her beauty and wit were the 
ically, she looked at it again, hardly able to }theme of every tongue, and thoroughly did 
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she appear to enjoy her enn No dation’ } of her cousin, oe in return, the younger girl 
seemed to mar its brightness. } generally confided everything to the elder. 

It was late when she reached home. Her } ‘‘ Well, Cora,’’ was her cheery greeting, ‘did 
cousin Laura was sitting in the drawing-room, ; you have a pleasant evening? ‘Tell me all about 
waiting for her, having been detained from the it.” As she spoke, she looked up, almost 
reception by a visitor from a distance. Several | } bewildered by the vision of radiant loveliness 
years older than Cora, Laura made a great pet { ‘that entered. Cora’s eyes were brilliant as 











diamonds, and a bright spot of color burned‘ ‘‘ Why—” began Laura, then stopped in amaze- 
in either cheek. > ment. 

“Oh, delightful!’ was the ready response.} The long tension had been too much for Cora’s 
As she spoke, Miss Dayton divested herself of} nerves. For hours, she had been perfectly com- 
her wraps. posed, had kept up bravely; but now the gentle 

“And was Arthur there?’ was Laura’s next } tone of her sympathetic cousin had been more 
question, in all innocence. than she could bear, and suddenly her control 

The expression on the beautiful face before} gave way. Throwing herself at Laura’s feet, 
her changed instantly. $ she buried her head in her lap and burst into a 

“No,” she replied, in a hard voice. } passion of tears. 
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resting gently on Cora’s, the other clasped / 
tenderly about the neck of the sobbing girl, 
waiting patiently until the storm should exhaust 
itself and some explanation be given. 

Gradually her sobs grew less and less, and 
at length Cora raised from its resting-place a 
countenance sadly changed from the bright one 
of a moment ago. There were anger and grief } 
both showing there. 

“Tell me, dear, what is the matter?” asked 
Laura, softly, looking anxiously into the beauti- 
ful, flushed, tear-stained face near her. 

Cora sprang hastily up. 

‘*Oh, I cannot tell you!’’ she cried. “It is 
too terrible; but everything is over between us. 
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In silent astonishment, Laura sat, one hand ,; 
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I shall never see him again,’ and she buried 
her face in her hands as she spoke. 

‘* What do you mean?” cried Laura, in bewil- 
derment. ‘Are you speaking of Arthur?” 

‘Certainly [ am. He has—oh, I cannot tell 
you what he has done. I would not have 
believed it—he has insulted me so.”’ 

‘It is not possible,” gasped the other. 

“I could have forgiven his ceasing to love me. 
I suppose that is natural enough—for men. They 
are all alike; but to tell me so in that way—I 


> wouldn’t have believed it of him !’’ went on Cora. 


‘I]t cannot be true!” interrupted her cousin. 


> «Arthur false? Never! Arthur cease to love 


you? It cannot be; there must be some strange 
terrible misunderstanding. Tell me, dear.” 
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‘I cannot—there is no use talking about it 
any more; but I shall never see him again.” 

As she spoke, Cora hurriedly kissed her > 
cousin and fled to her own rooms, there to: 
convince herself again of her lover's unworthi- ; 
ness, by taking from its hiding-place the letter ‘ 
she had received that afternoon. ; 

In the meantime, Arthur Bronson, after the 
departure of his client, thrust the papers lying ; 
on the desk into the drawer underneath, which ; 


closed with a spring, and, seeing how late it was, § 
hurried to his lodgings to dress for the evening. : 
Arriving a little late at Mrs. Stanton’s reception, 3 


he found her drawing-rooms full of people. 
Looking about for the expected face, he did not 
see it. Making the tour of the rooms, his 
search was still fruitless; but it was early yet, 
so he waited impatiently. 


up to him and remarked : 
‘“‘You should have been at the Courtlands’ 


reception, from which I have just come. I; 


dropped in there on my way here.” 
“Ah, indeed !’’ was the indifferent reply. 
‘You should have seen Miss Dayton.”’ 
‘Miss Dayton?” repeated Arthur, in astonish- 
ment. 


“Yes, she was there, looking more beautiful 3 


than I ever saw her before, surrounded with 
admirers ; 
favored one.”’ 

A faint feeling of jealousy, where Leslie was 
concerned, had always lurked in Arthur's heart, 
and, at these words, the smoldering spark 
leaped into sudden flame. 

To break an appointment with him in order to : 
smile on his rival! Could it be possible? 
would wait and see. He would give her a 
chance; so he waited until a late hour, but she 
did not come. 


when a packet arrived containing his letters and : 
gifts, he felt no amazement. He was prepared ; 
for it, and he was too proud to ask for explana- 
tions. 

Neither was Cora surprised when’ Arthur } 
made no sign, but returned her letters in silence, 
as she had done his. 

Laura was much troubled by this estrange- 
ment between two people who she felt sure loved 
each other still. After hesitating some time, she 
had about made up her mind to interfere and 
see whether she could not mend matters, when 
they heard that Arthur had suddenly given up ; 
his office and gone West. Cora felt no astonish- 3 
ment. She knew that Arthur had been offered a } 


good opening there, but had hesitated on her } 
Vor. XCIV.—28. 


: the sign: 
Half an hour later, an acquaintance sauntered } 


‘no change had been made in anything. 
3 saw the old desk, on which Arthur had written 
° so many love-letters to her, in its accustomed 
> place. 


: gled feelings. 
but Dick Leslie seems to be the { 
: attracted her attention. 
; almost out, and drew from the crevice, where it 
‘had been caught, a dusty sheet of note-paper. 
; As she did so, Laura and her husband turned. 


He : 


~~ 
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Now that he had ceased to care for 

her, it seemed natural that he should accept it. 

Laura could see that her cousin suffered, but 

she dared not break the silence on the subject ; 

and from that time his name was never men- 
tioned between them. 


account. 


Three years passed. Cora had numerous 
admirers and offers, but she had never forgotten, 
and she remained obdurate to them all. Laura, 
more fortunate, married a lawyer who came to 
the town after the departure of her cousin's 
lover. 


One day, Mr. Mason told them that he had 


’ rented another office, and invited them down to 


see it. Unsuspectingly, they went; but no 
sooner did Cora enter the street than she recog- 
nized the place where, three years ago, had hung 
‘‘Arthur Bronson, Attorney-at-Law.’’ 
Laura hesitated on the threshold, glancing at 


: her cousin; but Cora passed in, and she had no 


other alternative than to follow her. 
It looked exactly as 1t did three years ago, for 
Cora 


A rush of feeling almost overcame her. 
The drawer was pushed out a little, and she 
drew it still further, glancing into it with min- 
It was empty, and she was about 
to close it, when a gleam of something white 
She lifted the drawer 


“What's that?” 
“Only an old piece of paper in the crack,” 
replied Cora. As she spoke, she thrust it into 


‘ her pocket, not supposing it to be of any value, 
‘ except as a reminder of him whom she could not 
He went home so thoroughly : 
convinced of her falsity, that, the next morning, $ 


forget. 
On their return home in the afternoon, Cora 
removed her walking-suit, and, as she did so, she 


took the paper from her pocket. Opening it, she 


’ stood transfixed. 


At the beginning, in the hand once so familiar, 
was the date of November, three years ago, the 
very day that had parted them so cruelly ; and 
below were the following words: 

“My DARLING: 

‘The man who is going to make my fort- 

une will be here in a moment, so I have but a 
few lines in which to tell you how I love you, 
and that I shall be early at the reception. ‘Till 
then, keep in your heart, as he would have you, 

‘Your devoted 
‘ “ARTHUR.” 
It was brief, but loving as she could have 
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aed What could it mean? She hurried to} 
her escritoire, and took out the letter he had act- ’ 
ually sent. Had it all been a mistake ? { 

Half an hour later, she was in her cousin’s | 
room, pouring out the whole story as she had } 
not done three years ago. 

Some weeks after this, just as Cora was iin 
ning to be resigned to the cruel result of her . 
fatal mistake, she sat alone in the drawing-room. 
She was looking dreamily out of the window, 
thinking of many things, as she had almost ‘ 
incessantly since the discovery of his letter, of: 
Arthur, and what she felt sure had been only a : 
terrible blunder. But it was useless to think 
about that now—it was too late to repair her 
mistake—if such it really had been. It was idle ; 
to think about it. So she tried to turn her} 
thoughts to other things, and she fell, among } 
them, to revolving in her mind Laura’s conduct ° 
of late; it had been peculiar—mysterious, she } 
had noticed, as if her cousin had a secret. 

She was startled from her reflections by a: 
slight sound in the room. Looking up, she saw : 
in the doorway a well-known figure, with the 
love-light shining in his eyes. 

**Cora!”’ he cried. 

She did not stop to wonder how he came there, 


or what it all meant ; but, rising to her feet, the } 


one word “Arthur!’’ sprang to her lips, and, a} 
anoment afterward, she was in his arms. 


‘‘Laura wrote to me,’ he whispered, as she 
gently disengaged herself from his clasp, ‘telling 
me what you thought I had done, and asking me } 
if*] still cared to explain. I hastened on, with ; 
but-one hope—to see you. Dearest, let me look : 
at. those. letters.’’ 

A: moment later, he held in his hand the reply ; 


; your appointment with me to see him.”’ 
} turn to confess. 
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Cora had received to her request; it was her own 
letter—returned, as she thought. 

‘* Did you think I could do sueh a thing?”’ he 
asked, reproachfully, taking possession of the 


willing hand, while she leaned on the table, her 


: other holding tightly to the real reply, so pre- 


cious now. 
“I must, in my haste, have put your letter 


into my envelope,’”’ he went on, ‘‘and mine must 


: have fallen into that unlucky crevice, where it 


lay until you found it, when I put the papers 
into the drawer before I hurried off to fulfill your 
behest. The two sheets were alike, and I remem- 
ber now my search for your dear letter; but I 
could not find it, so I concluded it must have got- 
ten into the waste-basket, in my hurry and con- 
fusion. Afterward, I told myself bitterly that 
it didn’t matter, since I could not have kept it.”’ 

«But why did you never try to explain? 
Why did you accept my decision so readily ?”’ 


> she asked, softly. 


‘« Because—I heard you were at the Courtneys’ 
with Dick Leslie, and I thought you had broken 
It was his 
Then he continued, tenderly . 
“Although it was a letter that separated us, it 


’ was another that brought us together.” 


‘* Never to part,’ added Cora, as he drew her 
to him, sealing their reunion on her trembling 
lips. After awhile, however, the happy girl 
thought of her kind cousin, and said: * 

‘*Now we must go and find Laura; we owe 
all our happiness to her. I thought the past lest 
forever. She will be so glad !’’ 

‘But hardly surprised,’ suggested Arthur. 


: «My coming this time will not be an altogether 


UNEXPECTED REPLY.”’ 
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I wonper what the pines were telling— 
Whispering across the snow, 
With a hushed mysterious murmur, 
Very sweet and soft and low. 


All the earth lay wrapped in ermine, 
Sheets on sheets of purest white— 

Folded down by unseen fingers, 
Through the dim and frosty night. 


All the rocks wore dazzling helmets, 
Pearl and crystal, spotless fair, 

Throwing back the sun‘s bright lances, 
Quiv’ring through the clear cold air. 


Fairy cymbals faintly tinkled, 
Shaken by some passing breeze, 


BOLLES. 


Playing strains of fitful music 
In and out among the trees. 


Ah, these voices! talking, talking 
In an unknown tongue to me, 

While I listened to their accents, 
Wond'ring what their theme could be. 


Then I thought: They've looked beyond me— 
Seen the glory of the spring, 

Read the type of resurrection 
In the death of everything. 


Surely I, with clearer vision, 
Might with patience look away 

Where, behind the ice-crowned mountains, 
Wait the blossoms of the May. 
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CONCLUDED FROM 


CHAPTER III. 


HE wedding of the Count- 


ess Natalia and Prince 


Zavalensky was long } 


the talk of St. Petersburg. It took 
place in the Cathedral of St. Isaac, 


and the long list of guests comprised } 
the names of the greatest personages of Russia, } 
headed by those of the Emperor and Empress ; 


themselves. The beauty of the bride and the 
magnificence of her attire were the theme of uni- 
versal praise. 
that, instead of wearing the toilette of white silk 


and point lace that had been ordered from Paris, ; 
the early effort of a great artist in dress then just ‘ 
coming into notice (a young Englishman named } 
Worth), she had chosen to array herself in the } 


costume prescribed by ancient usage for noble 
Russian brides. 
dress, entirely covered with diamonds, and con- 
fining the veil of silver gauze, the dress of white 
and silver brocade, the long mantle in cloth-of- 
silver, all differed as widely as possible from the 
aerial lightness of her Parisian bridal laces. It 
was considered strange that she should have 
chosen so to accentuate her nationality when 


brought face to face with her Polish bridegroom. ; 


It was noticed, too, that, amongst all her gor- 
geous ornaments, she did not weara single trinket 
appertaining to the Zavalensky jewels—they 


H. 


Yet it was noted with surprise } 


The high diadem-shaped head- 
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} were all selected from amongst the hereditary 
gems of the Vasaloff family. People, too, 
‘ remarked on the marble pallor of the bride and 
’ the evident lack of ease on the part of the bride- 
; groom. 

The pageant was as superb as noble actors 
and rich dresses and gorgeous jewels and an 


elaborate ceremonial could make it, and any lit- 

tle peculiarities in the expression or attitude of 
{the newly-wedded pair were overlooked in the 
pervading magnificence of their surroundings. 


The Prince and Princess Zavalensky took up 
3 their residence in the Vasaloff Palace, as had 
$ been agreed upon at the time of their betrothal. 
; The home of the bridegroom’s race was in War- 
; saw, and his bachelor quarters, though very ele- 
’ gant and wholly Parisian in their fittings and 
: appointments, were of too restricted dimensions 
in which to establish the vast household which 
was considered necessary in view of the wealth 
and social position of the newly-wedded pair. 
The princess retained her suite of rooms, which 
occupied the whole of tne upper floor of one wing 
of the stately edifice, virtually abandoning the 
rest of the palace to her husband’s uses. Thus, 
when the great doors of the west wing were 
closed and bolted, the residences of the husband 
and wife were as entirely separate as though one 
of them were living in Moscow. Before the 
world, they were a perfectly united pair. They 
: were present together at all the grand entertain- 
ments of the season. They gave magnificent 
balls in the vast reception-rooms of the palace, 
>and sumptuous dinners, at which the princess 
presided, the most gracious and graceful of host- 
The 
prince had the good sense and tact to accept the 
He was courtesy itself to his wife, 


3 esses, if also one of the most languid. 


; situation. 
never failing to compliment her on the elegance 
and becomingness of her toilettes, consulting her 
on all questions relative to their social duties, 
and paying her in public all the attention that 
the most exacting spouse might have required. 
Natalia accepted all his civilities as she might 
have done those of a perfect stranger, limiting 
her conversation with him to the merest banali- 
} ties of social intercourse. Only once did Prince 


‘ Stephen essay to break down the barrier of ice 
(513) 
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that had risen between his wife and himself. It 
was on the New Year's day following their wed- 
ding. After paying her the usual compliments 
of the season, he laid before her a bracelet, a} 
band of dead gold, set with three antique cameos, : 
worthy of the museums of Naples or of the Lou- : 
‘‘T have offered you no gift since our mar- 


riage, princess,’’ he said, in the softest and most 


5 


vre. 


suave tones of which the human voice is capable; 
«will you not make me happy by accepting and 
wearing this ornament, unique in its way, and 
the like of which is not to be found even in the 
imperial treasury ?’’ Natalia did not even glance 
toward the bracelet. 

‘‘ Before our union, prince,” she said, in calm } 
cold accents, ‘‘ you bestowed upon me two pict- 
ures—one of the salt-mines of Galicia, and the : 
other that of the Statue of Ice. Those gifts suf- 
fice. From you, I will accept nothing more.” = 

Slight as was this incident, it served to mark § 
and to accentuate the utter loneliness of Natalia’s } 
life. Behind the glittering screen of her vast } 
wealth and lofty social position, her existence 
was one of absolute dreariness. She was the last } 
survivor of her race. She was not one of those } 
who lightly form intimate friendships. Her deep } 
but undemonstrative nature had never been seri- 
ously touched, save by her love for Ivan. It 
seemed as though she had bestowed on him not 
only the love that a woman lavishes on the man 
to whom she gives a wife’s life-long devotion, but 
the fervent affection that she would have dedi- } 
cated to her mother, had she not been robbed of } 
that mother’s tenderness by her early death, or ; 
en her brother, had he proved affectionate and 
congenial. Her devotion to the Emperor and 
Empress was indeed boundless, but it resembled 
in no respect the love or the friendship that one 
bestows upon an equal. Linked to a husband 
that she loathed by reason of the selfish cruelty 
ef his nature, so ruthlessly laid bare to her in 
the interview prior to their marriage, she dwelt 
alone with her thoughts and her memories. She 
was surrounded by spies, both within her home 
and outside of it, a fact of which she was well 
aware, so she never even attempted to send so } 
much as a line to Ivan or to receive a message } 
from him. Through outside channels she learned } 
that he was devoting himself to his art in Paris, 
but otherwise their lives were as totally separated } 
as though they dwelt upon different planets. 

“T am like Olga Vasaloff, that woman of my 
race who loved the great Czar Peter,’’ Natalia 
sometimes thought, wearily. ‘‘I can dedicate to 
the man I love only my prayers.” 

With the approach of spring in the second : 
year of their marriage, Prince Stephen planned 3 
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}a journey to Paris. ‘You need change of air, 
> princess,” 
} pale, and your eyes have lost their sparkle. 


; cold and steadfast gaze. 
} that Ivan Petrovich is in Paris?’’ she asked. 


> abode. 


} fear, on some perilous enterprise. 
$ certain of his countrymen with whom he should 
5 . 

; hold no intercourse, as they are noted conspirators 


LEVELER. 

he remarked. ‘You are growing 
Moreover, it will be well for us to see something 
of the imperial court of France and of its beauti- 
ful young empress. Your friend, the Duchess 
de Morny, will be glad tc welcome you to Paris, 


‘ doubtless, and to bring one of the fairest of her 
‘ countrywomen into competition with the beauties 
of the new court.” 


Natalia turned upon her husband her usual 
‘*Do you know, prince, 
‘Of course I know it. I am ignorant of 
nothing that it behooves my peace of mind to 


> know, and the whereabout of my lost serf is cer- 


tainly a fact of which I ought to keep myself 
informed.” 

‘And, knowing that fact, you wish me to go 
with you to Paris?” 

‘It is my request—it is my desire—and, were 
you a less obedient wife, I should say it was my 


> command.”’ 


‘‘ Very good; appoint the day of our depart- 
ure, and you will find me ready.” 
A week later saw the Prince and Princess 


; Zavalensky installed in the finest suite of apart- 
’ ments in the Grand Hotel. These quarters were, 
: however, speedily exchanged for a private house 
>near the Bois de Boulogne, Prince Stephen 
; declaring that he disliked the noise and publicity 


of a hotel, and desired a more secluded place of 
residence. The quick suspicions of his watchful 
wife were at once aroused by this change of 
She had never placed any faith in her 
husband's professions of loyalty to the Czar, and 
to her keen perceptions it speedily became 
evident that something secret and strange was 
going on. Mysterious visitors came to the house 
at undue hours, and her husband was wont to 
disappear sometimes for the greater part of a 
day. She never questioned him, and he never 
volunteered any confidences. But, one evening, 
at a dinner-party at the Duchess de Morny’s, 
the Russian ambassador led her aside into the 
conservatory. He had been one of her deceased 


>uncle’s most intimate friends, and had known 


Natalia all her life. So, With an almost paternal 


interest, he murmured in her ear: 


. * Dear princess, your husband has embarked, I 
He receives 


against the Czar. For instance, Count Wratislay 
has been seen entering his house. I utter this 
warning for your sake. Tell Prince Stephen 
what I have said.” 
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The name of Wratislav was indeed a revelation { well known to all the party. After an exchange 
to Natalia. She knew him to be one of the most} of salutations, he remarked to the Duke de 
virulent and unreconciled of the Polish nobility, ; Morny : 
long since outlawed by the Russian government.{ ‘I hope you have discovered the great success 
And it was with this man that her husband was ; of the Salon of this year. It is the work of a new- 
then in constant secret communication. All her ; comer—a foreigner who has studied for some 
fervent loyalty to her country and her Czar rose} time past under the tuition of my own old 
in full force. She would watch and work for 3 master. His picture, which represents Moon- 
Russia. But she did not fail to deliver to $ light, has already been bought by the Emperor, 
Prince Stephen the message of the ambassador. } and he will undoubtedly carry off one of the 
He met it with a scornful laugh and some light } first medals.” The artist led the way into one of 
words of denial. But, in his paling lip and in} the side rooms. He paused before a large 
the quick furtive glance that he cast upon her, picture filling the central space upon one of the 
she read the truth of her suspicions. ¢ side walls. 

For herself, the sojourn in Paris was marked} The painting represented a female figure 
with no especial incidents. She was still the } draped in a long white robe, and floating in the 
object of a continued and unceasing espionage. ; air against a background of the dark starry 
Her own servants, including her old and 3 azure of a cloudless summer night. The head, 
attached attendants, Demetrius and Anfisa, had} enveloped in a transparent veil, was bowed. 
been left at home and had been replaced by } One hand drew lightly together the ‘aerial 
Parisians selected under the supervision of 3 draperies above her breast, while in the other 
Prince Stephen. The nefarious system of } she held an alabaster vase, from which she was 
private detectives was then in full force, as it Sin the act of shedding the soft dews of night 
still is, in the French capital. She knew that {upon the sleeping world. The figure was not 
she was its object by the orders of her husband, 3 illuminated, but was itself the centre of a 
and that every precaution had been taken to $ silvery radiance that lighted all the rest of the 
prevent her from holding even the slightest com- 3 picture, and through whose transparent lustre 
munication with Ivan Petrovich. But she had faintly gleamed the far-off stars. It was a 
never had any intention of trying to speak with $ poet’s dream of a moonlit night, transferred to 
him or even to write to him. Her marriage had canvas by the hand of a gifted artist. And it 
opened between them a vast gulf, which, to a} was something more. Love itself had guided 
woman of her lofty and rigid principles, was } the painter’s brush, and there was not one of 
impossible to overleap. She had sent him a few the party but recognized the lineaments of the 
words of warning by the Baroness Bernieff, a Princess Natalia Zavalensky. Neither she nor 
charming American lady married to a Russian, 3 her husband needed to look at the signature to 
and who had become in a few weeks’ time her fast } know that the painter was Ivan Petrovich. 
friend. ‘Let nothing, nothing on earth, tempt; Natalia felt the unwonted tears rise into her 
Ivan Petrovich to return to Russia,’’ ran her 3 eyes. ‘So it is in this guise that I dwell in his 
message. The answer returned by the same 3 memory,’ she thought. No one spoke for some 
channel was: *‘I hear, and I will obey.” $ instants. Then Prince Stephen remarked in a 

But, in all respects, the life led by the Princess ; gay off-hand manner: “ Really, I regret very 
Zavakensky, in Paris. was gay and brilliant. ;much that the Emperor should have purchased 
She was present with her husband at all the § this picture. I should have liked to own it, 
court balls and at the superb festivities for ; because the name shows it to be the work of a 
which the Paris of the Second Empire was then ; Russian, and because the features bear some 
famous. Her beauty, her jewels, and her } resemblance to my wife’s. Do you not see the 
charm of manner were the theme of universal ; likeness, my dear duke?” 
admiration. She was courted, admired, féted, ; De Morny settled his eyeglass and took « long 
and the fashion. $look at the Moonlight. ‘There is certainly 

Amongst the diversions of their Parisian ; resemblance,” he replied. Then, bowing to 
sojourn was to be numbered a private view of} Natalia, he added: ‘Princess, it will give me 
the Salon. great pleasure to see your fair face smiling from 

The Prince and Princess Zavalensky enjoyed } the walls whenever I visit the picture-gallery 
this privilege through the influence and under 3 at the Tuilleries. We Parisians are to be con- 
the guidance of the Duke de Morny and his; gratulated on retaining in our midst a reproduc- 
Russian wife. tion, however feeble, of the bloom of so bright a 
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In one of the rooms, they met a famous painter, } Northern flower.’’ And, with faultless tact, 
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avoiding any allusion whatever to the painter of $ 


the picture, he called the attention of his com- | 


panions to a battle-scene by Horace Vernet, and 
nothing more was said respecting the *‘ Moon- 
light.”’ 


PA AAA ARAN AAPA Die pind manirrian, 
LEVELER. 

Time passed on, and no especial event came to 
break the calm tenor of their daily lives. Soci- 


ety and its thousand claims absorbed a goodly 


; portion of Natalia’s time, and her leisure hours 


But, when Natalia and her husband 


were seated in their carriage on their way home, } 


Prince Stephen observed quietly : 
‘We start to-morrow for St. Petersburg.” 


His wife answered by a gesture of acquies- | 
Rumors occasionally reached her from Paris of 


cence, and nothing more was said till they had 
nearly reached the house. The prince, turning 
suddenly toward her, then asked : 

‘‘Have you met the serf Ivan since your 
arrival in Paris?’ 

“Ask your spies—the detectives that you set 
to watch my movements—not me,”’ she answered, 
quickly and indignantly. ‘Those who bestow 


were devoted, as usual, to her studies or her pen- 
cil. ever absorbed in 
her painting, from a vague idea that to pursue 
the same occupation as Ivan was to establish a 
new link of communication between their minds. 


She became more than 


the rapidly-rising renown of the young Russian 
artist. ‘‘ He has been summoned to the Tuileries, 
to paint the portrait of the empress,”’ wrote to 
Natalia her friend, the Duchess de Morny. *‘Our 
ambassador has ordered from him an ‘Aurora,’ 


’ to match the ‘ Moonlight,’ and he is to paint the 
: ceilings of the drawing-rooms of the Duchess de 


no confidence have no right to seek for candor.” : 
; What a pity it is that he is a fugitive serf! 
; Otherwise, he would have been welcomed with 


‘‘ Reply—lI insist upon it. Have you held any 
communication with your former adorer?”’ 
“IT have not looked upon his face nor heard 
the sound of his voice. But I sent him a mes- 
sage, which he received and comprehended.” 


“And that message was—’’ 


St. Etienne’s new hotel on the Rue de Varennes. 


open arms at St. Petersburg. He is rapidly win- 
ning fortune, no less than fame; but, in spite of 


> his genius and his good looks, he is the shyest 
>and most unsociable creature in the world, a ver- 


“Never, under any temptation, to set foot } 


again on Russian soil. 


I have no faith in the 3 


generosity of your nature, Prince Stephen—I } 


have an unbounded fear of your machinations. 
As your wife, I obey you without hesitation and 
without dispute. 
dread of your unscrupulous cruel nature, and I 


But I remain none the less in } 


itable hermit, who exists only for his art.” 
Prince Stephen did not interfere in any way 
with his wife’s artistic pursuits. He had become 
himself possessed by one of the most absorbing 
occupations that can claim a man’s thoughts and 
time, and that is building. He had conceived 


> the idea of causing an addition to be built to the 


only live to guard two interests against your } 
> to be used for the display of his fine collection of 


wiles.” 

‘And those interests are—”’ 

‘« Those of the man I love—those of the Father- 
land that I adore. Now, if there is to be peace 
between us, let there be henceforward silence. 
You have asked and I have answered. ‘To-mor- 
row we return to St. Petersburg, where the prox- 
imity of Ivan Petrovich will trouble you no 
longer. Never let his name be again mentioned 
between us.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


; Saw. 


Vasaloff Palace, in the shape of a grand gallery, 


arms and armor,’which was rusting, unseen and 
unappreciated, in his closed-up palace in War- 
Under the impulse of his influence and his 


: ardor, the building progressed with great rapid- 


Tue return of the Prince and Princess Zava- } 


lensky to St. Petersburg was marked by no spe- 
cial incidents. Their position of armed neutral- 
ity was possibly accentuated by the events of 
their Parisian sojourn; but, in the eyes of the 
world, they remained, as ever, a model couple, 
not passionately devoted, but always on the best 
possible terms. They spent the summer on Prince 


$ 


2 
$ 


> the collection. 


ity. It was a long and lofty and nobly propor- 
tioned room, lighted by a series of small windows 
high up near the ceiling. It communicated with 
the rest of the palace by a single door. No hang- 
ings draped the walls; these were to be added 
later, the prince said; as soon, in fact, as he 
should find a set of old tapestries of sufficient 
beauty and of well-authenticated antiquity. The 
suits of armor transmitted from Poland were 
placed on pedestals at regular intervals, the 
lace of honor—that at the end of the apartment 
—being reserved for the most curious piece of 
It was a light and beautiful suit 
of armor, made for a female wearer, one of the 
Sobieski family, who, long centuries ago, had 


Stephen’s northern estates, Natalia having firmly } married a Prince Zavalensky, and had fought 


declined a proposition made by her husband that 3 bravely in battle at his side. 
On that domain } and with a lance in one gauntleted hand, and 


they should go to Somarevna. 


With closed vizor, 


she was resolved never again to set foot, at least } with a short skirt of chain mail falling from 
to long as her loveless marriage should endure. } beneath the gold inlaid corselet, the image of the 
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Polish heroine stood erect and stately upon its ° 


pedestal, gaining more admiration than did all 
the other remarkable specimens, of which Prince 
Stephen possessed a goodly number. These com- 
prised English, French, and Italian, as well as 
Russian and Polish a dagger, 
owned by Cesar Borgia; one of the helmets of 
Edward, the Black Prince; a pair of gauntlcts 


arms ; once 


that had been worn by Henri IV, of France, and | 


that still kept the mold of his puissant hand, 
were amongst the most famous of these treasures. 
Natalia evinced a deep interest in the contents of 
the armory. 


that she might make a sketch of it, and she 
succeeded admirably in her task. 
The armory became Prince Stephen’s favorite 


apartment wherein to entertain his friends and } 

He used it as his smok- } 
Rich carpets covered the | 
‘last and most important detail of our plan is 


guests of his own sex. 
ing and card room. 
floors, and a large round table in carved oak, 


and a few comfortable arm-chairs, covered with : 
antique tapestry, furnished the centre of the > 
gallery without destroying its distinctive char- ; 
Its great advantage over every other : 
room in the palace was its perfect seclusion. } 
Once the door had been closed behind the } 
‘ asked. 
were as shut off from all communication with } 
the rest of the world as they might have been in } 
Gradually Prince ; 


acter. 


retreating servant, the inmates of the armory 


the depths of a cavern. 


Stephen ceased to urge upon his wife the neces- 


sity of their giving large ang elaborate enter- ; 
He fell into the habit ‘ 


tainments as in the past. 
of having men’s parties only. At first, these 
were splendid affairs, grand dinners or suppers ; 


whist. 

armory. 
One stormy evening in December, Prince 

Stephen and a group of his intimate friends 


These reunions always took place in the 


in number, were men who had of late been 
frequently invited to the Vasaloff Palace. All 
probably were designated as ‘‘suspected”’ by 


the well-known and passionate loyalty of the 
princess rendered their presence under the roof 
of Prince Zavalensky an unnoted proceeding. 


One of them, Count Krazenski, was a noble- } 


looking old man of Polish origin, nearly seventy 


excesses had called down upon him more than 
once the censure of the Minister of War. 


; blast, dashed against the painted windows. 
At her request, the armor of Anna Sobieski : 
was transferred to her studio for some days, so } 


} boy. 


‘lift my hand against his life. 


LEVELER. 

rest, one was a fervent advocate of the rights of 
the people, a precursor of the Nihilists; another 
was a devotee to the ways and rule of Old 
Russia, who strongly disapproved of the reforms 
planned by Alexander II. The door had shut 
in the party for some moments, but no words had 
as yet been exchanged, the cigars and the silver- 
topped crystal flasks of kiimmel and kirsch and 
old brandy having seemingly absorbed ' the 
thoughts and the attention of everybody. Out- 
side, the snow was falling fast, and every now 
and then a sleety shower, driven by the furious 
The 
silence was finally broken by Colonel Lenzkoff, 
who, tossing off a glass of kiimmel, said with a 
forced laugh: ‘It is a wild night without; so 
much the better for the business we are about to 


} transact within.” 


“And which must be settled 
remarked Jankow, the Nihilist. 
“Yes,”’ replied Prince Stephen, gravely, ‘ the 


to-night,” 


now to be arranged.” 

“And what is that?” asked Count Krazenski. 

‘‘When, where, and by whom the assassina- 
tion of the Emperor is to take place.” 

The old man rose. ‘Is this the culminating 
point of your design, Prince Stephen?’ he 

“ats. 

‘“You are, then, a band of midnight murderers 
—the plotters of an assassination ?”’ 

‘‘If you choose to call it so, count, we are.” 

“Then I withdraw at once and wholly from 
any association with you or your doings.’ He 


> extended his right hand as he spoke, strong 
Sand untremulous despite his age. 
but, after a series of these, he took to inviting : 
only a few friends at a time, to play chess or 3 


“This hand 
has wielded too long the sword of a soldier to be 
capable of grasping the dagger of an assassin. 
I am willing to suffer and to die—aye, and to 


} plot and plan—for Poland, but not to kill a young 
and generous unsuspecting prince in the first 
bright days of his reign. 
were gathered in the armory. These last, six 3 


Look you, gentlemen : 
I have known Alexander when he was but a 
His tutor was my dear and intimate 
friend, and I remember too well the gallant 


: royal child, even then full of dreams respecting’: 
the detective police of the Third Section, but } 


the regeneration of his country, to be willing to 
I leave you to 
your projects. As for me, I go to pray: for 
Poland in my lonely home.” 

He directed his steps toward the door, with 


Sa gesture of farewell to kis host. 
years of age; the youngest, Colonel Lenzkoff, : 
was a dissipated young Russian officer whose » 
> have we that this hot-headed traitor is not going 
Of the > 


’ 


“Stay !’’ cried Jankow, hurrying toward him. 
‘This must not be, Zavalensky! What guarantee 


out to denounce us all?” 
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avoiding any allusion whatever to the painter of { Time passed on, and no especial event came to 


the picture, he called the attention of his com- ; break the calm tenor of their daily lives. Soe:- 
panions to a battle-scene by Horace Vernet, and | 
nothing more was said respecting the ‘‘ Moon- } 


light.” 


were seated in their carriage on their way home, ‘ 


Prince Stephen observed quietly : 
‘We start to-morrow for St. Petersburg.” 


His wife answered by a gesture of acquies- } 


cence, and nothing more was said till they had 
nearly reached the house. 
suddenly toward her, then asked : 

‘‘Have you met the serf Ivan since your 
arrival in Paris?” 

“Ask your spies—the detectives that you set 
to watch my movements—not me,” she answered, 
quickly and indignantly. <‘Those who bestow 
no confidence have no right to seek for candor.”’ 

‘‘Reply—lI insist upon it. Have you held any 
communication with your former adorer ?”’ 

“‘T have not looked upon his face nor heard 
the sound of his voice. But I sent him a mes- 
sage, which he received and comprehended.” 

“And that message was—”’ 

“Never, under any temptation, to set foot 
again on Russian soil. I have no faith in the 
generosity of your nature, Prince Stephen—I 
have an unbounded fear of your machinations. 


But, when Natalia and her husband 3 


5 


ety and its thousand claims absorbed a goodly 
portion of Natalia’s time, and her leisure hours 
were devoted, as usual, to her studies or her pen- 
cil. She became more than ever absorbed in 


‘ her painting, from a vague idea that to pursue 


4 


The prince, turning : 


the same occupation as Ivan was to establish a 
new link of communication between their minds. 
Rumors occasionally reached her from Paris of 
the rapidly-rising renown of the young Russian 
artist. ‘‘ He has been summoned to the Tuileries, 
to paint the portrait of the empress,’’ wrote to 
Natalia her friend, the Duchess de Morny. *‘Our 
ambassador has ordered from him an ‘Aurora,’ 


’ to match the ‘ Moonlight,’ and he is to paint the 
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As your wife, I obey you without hesitation and } 


without dispute. But I remain none the less in 
dread of your unscrupulous cruel nature, and I 
only live to guard two interests against your 
wiles.” 

‘And those interests are—” 

‘«* Those of the man I love—those of the Father- 
land that I adore. Now, if there is to be peace 


between us, let there be henceforward silence. ; 


You have asked and I have answered. To-mor- 
row we return to St. Petersburg, where the prox- 
imity of Ivan Petrovich will trouble you no 
longer. Never let his name be again mentioned 
between us.”’ 
CHAPTER IV. 

Tue return of the Prince and Princess Zava- 
lensky to St. Petersburg was marked by no spe- 
cial incidents. Their position of armed neutral- 


ceilings of the drawing-rooms of the Duchess de 
St. Etienne’s new hotel on the Rue de Varennes. 
What a pity it is that he is a fugitive serf! 
Otherwise, he would have been welcomed with 
open arms at St. Petersburg. He is rapidly win- 
ning fortune, no less than fame; but, in spite of 
his genius and his good looks, he is the shyest 
and most unsociable creature in the world, a ver- 
itable hermit, who exists only for his art.” 
Prince Stephen did not interfere in any way 
with his wife’s artistic pursuits. He had become 
himself possessed by one of the most absorbing 
occupations that can claim a man’s thoughts and 
time, and that is building. He had conceived 
the idea of causing an addition to be built to the 
Vasaloff Palace, in the shape of a grand gallery, 
to be used for the display of his fine collection of 
arms and armor, which was rusting, unseen and 


» unappreciated, in his closed-up palace in War- 
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> saw. 


Under the impulse of his influence and his 
ardor, the building progressed with great rapid- 
ity. It was a long and lofty and nobly propor- 
tioned room, lighted by a series of small windows 
high up near the ceiling. It communicated with 
the rest of the palace by a single door. No hang- 
ings draped the walls; these were to be added 


‘later, the prince said; as soon, in fact, as he 


should find a set of old tapestries of sufficient 
beauty and of well-authenticated antiquity. The 
suits of armor transmitted from Poland were 
placed on pedestals at regular intervals, the 


ity was possibly accentuated by the events of § place of honor—that at the end of the apartment 
their Parisian sojourn; but, in the eyes of the }—being reserved for the most curious piece of 


world, they remained, as ever, a model couple, ; the collection. 


not passionately devoted, but always on the best 
possible terms. They spent the summer on Prince 


5 





It was a light and beautiful suit 
of armor, made for a female wearer, one of the 
Sobieski family, who, long centuries ago, had 


Stephen’s northern estates, Natalia having firmly } married a Prince Zavalensky, and had fought 


declined a proposition made by her husband that 3 bravely in battle at his side. 
On that domain } and with a lance in one gauntleted hand, and 


they should go to Somarevna. 


With closed vizor, 


she was resolved never again to set foot, at least >with a short skirt of chain mail falling from 
to long as her loveless marriage should endure. ’ beneath the gold inlaid corselet, the image of the 
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Polish heroine stood erect and stately upon its 
pedestal, gaining more admiration than did all 
the other remarkable specimens, of which Prince 
Stephen. possessed a goodly number. These com- 
prised English, French, and Italian, as well as 
Russian and Polish arms; a dagger, once 
owned by Cesar Borgia; one of the helmets of 
Edward, the Black Prince; a pair of gauntlcts 
that had been worn by Henri IV, of France, and 
that still kept the mold of his. puissant hand, 
were amongst the most famous of these treasures. 
Natalia evinced a deep interest in the contents of 
the armory. 

At her request, the armor of Anna Sobieski 
was transferred to her studio for some days, so 
that she might make a sketch of it, and she 
succeeded admirably in her task. 

The armory became Prince Stephen’s favorite 


apartment wherein to entertain his friends and } 
He used it as his smok- } 
Rich carpets covered the } 


guests of his own sex. 
ing and card room. 

floors, and a large round table in carved oak, 
and a few comfortable arm-chairs, covered with 


antique tapestry, furnished the centre of the} 
gallery without destroying its distinctive char- ; 


acter. Its great advantage over every other 
room in the palace was its perfect seclusion. 
Once’ the door had been closed behind the 
retreating servant, the inmates of the armory 
were as shut off from all communication with 


the rest of the world as they might have been in ° 


the depths of a cavern. Gradually Prince 


Stephen ceased to urge upon his wife the neces- 
sity of their giving large ang elaborate enter- } 


tainments as in the past. He fell into the habit 
of having men’s parties only. At first, these 
were splendid affairs, grand dinners or suppers ; 
but, after a series of these, he took to inviting 
only a few friends at a time, to play chess or 
whist. These reunions always took place in the 
armory. 

One stormy evening in December, Prince 
Stephen and a group of his intimate friends 
were gathered in the armory. These last, six 
in number, were men who had of late been 
frequently invited to the Vasaloff Palace. All 
probably were designated as ‘‘suspected’’ by 
the detective police of the Third Section, but 
the well-known and passionate loyalty of the 


princess rendered their presence under the roof} your projects. 


of Prince Zavalensky an unnoted proceeding. 
One of them, Count Krazenski, was a noble- 


looking old man of Polish origin, nearly seventy 3 
years of age; the youngest, Colonel Lenzkoff, 
was a dissipated young Russian officer whose } 


excesses had called down upon him more than } 


once the censure of the Minister of War. Of the 
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} rest, one was a fervent advocate of the rights of 
, the people, a precursor of the Nihilists; another 
>was a devotee to the ways and rule of Old 
> Russia, who strongly disapproved of the reforms 
; planned by Alexander II. The door had shut 
in the party for some moments, but no words had 
‘as yet been exchanged, the cigars and the silver- 
’ topped crystal flasks of kiimmel and kirsch and 
‘old brandy having seemingly absorbed ‘ the 
* thoughts and the attention of everybody. Out- 
3 side, the snow was falling fast, and every now 
‘and then a sleety shower, driven by the furious 
; blast, dashed against the painted windows. The 
silence was finally broken by Colonel Lenzkoff, 
} who, tossing off a glass of kiimmel, said with a 
forced laugh: ‘It is a wild night without; so 
much the better for the business we are about to 
> transact within.” 

“And which must be settled 
remarked Jankow, the Nihilist. 

“Yes,” replied Prince Stephen, gravely, ‘the 
‘last and most important detail of our plan is 
> now to be arranged.” 


| 
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to-night,” 


s 


“And what is that?” asked Count Krazenski. 
‘‘When, where, and by whom the assassina- 
‘ tion of the Emperor is to take place.” 

; The old man rose. ‘Is this the culminating 
} point of your design, Prince Stephen ?’* he 
asked. 

“30-25. 

‘You are, then, a band of midnight murderers 
—the plotters of an assassination ?”’ 

“If you choose to call it so, count, we are.” 

“Then I withdraw at once and wholly from 
any association with you or your doings.” He 
extended his right hand as he spoke, strong 
sand untremulous despite his age. ‘This hand 
3 has wielded too long the sword of a soldier to be 
3 capable of grasping the dagger of an assassin. 
> 1 am willing to suffer and to die—aye, and to 
} plot and plan—for Poland, but not to kill a young 
Sand generous unsuspecting prince in the first. 
> bright days of his reign. Look you, gentlemen : 
SI have “known Alexander when he was but a 
Sboy. His tutor was my dear and intimate 
‘friend, and I remember too well the gallant 
’ royal child, even then full of dreams respecting: : 
: the regeneration of his country, to be willing to 
‘lift my hand against his life. I leave you to 
As for me, I go to pray: for 
Poland in my lonely home.” 

He directed his steps toward the door, with 
a gesture of farewell to his host. 

“Stay !”’ cried Jankow, hurrying toward him. 
‘This must not be, Zavalensky! What guarantee 
have we that this hot-headed traitor is not going 
‘ out to denounce us all?” 
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The old soldier cnet and drew his athletic : approval—upon imitating the etneenen of 


and lofty form up to its fullest height. 
“Stop me, 


“IT leave this house at once, or I remain here ; a masked ball. 
he } dent; two operas have been founded upon it—”’ 


a cerpse. Prince Stephen can best judge,” 
continued, sinking his voice te a tone of bitter 
sarcasm, ‘if he is willing to have the attention 


of the police called to his present proceedings } 


wy a murder or a suicide in his armory. As to 
my ‘betraying you, such talk is sheerest folly. 
I have taken the same oath as yourselves: and, § 
with me, an oath is sacred. Farewell. Of all; 
your projects, I remember nothing.” 

‘Let him go, Jankow,” murmured Prince 
Stephen, white to his very lips. ‘He is to 
be trusted; and, at all events—”’ ; 

The great door clanged heavily behind the : 
retreating man. 


5 
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5 


the conspiracy of Ankarstrom, of Sweden: who, 


at your peril!’’ he thundered. ; with his confederates, slew King Gustavus at 


You have all heard of that inci- 


‘*T remember,”’ interrupted Jankow: ‘+ Gus- 


> tavus the Third,’ by Auber, and ‘The Masked 
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The other conspirators drew | 


together and looked at each other with paling } 
faces. The defection of the fiery old count had : 


cast a chilling shadow over the spirits of all 
present. Colonel Lenzkoff was the first to speak. 
‘We take our lives in our hands by the next ; 
words we utter,’ he said, glancing uneasily 
around him. 
there is no possibility of our being overheard ? 
“Look for yourself,” responded Prince 
Stephen, holding aloft the lamp: 


“You are sure, Zavalensky, that ; 


979 2 


“TI caused } 


this apartment to be constructed expressly for ‘ 


our meetings. No sound from it can be heard 
without. No human being can reach those lofty 
windows.” 

‘*Br-r-r!”’ shuddered the colonel, as he 
turned to the table and filled for himself a glass 
of brandy, ‘“‘I am chilly, or else upset by that 
old fool's departure. 


armor give me the horrors; they look like so 


> Palace. 


Ball,’ by Verdi.’’ 


‘* Precisely,’ responded Zavalensky. ‘Now, 


; masquerade affords opportunities for such a 


deed. Our fancy dresses will give us a pretext 
for wearing weapons, the disguise of the mask 
and domino will further our flight from the 
spot, and the gayety and mystifications of the 
hour will permit us to approach unsuspected the 
; person of the Czar.” 

“And where, when, and by whom is this ball 
to be given? And who will guarantee the Czar’s 
presence at it?’’ asked Lenzkow. 

“It will take place here, in about a month. 
It will be given in honor of the Emperor and 
, Empress by the Princess. You will receive 
; eards of invitation in due course of time. You, 
Lenzkow, will wear the costume of an Albanian 
chief, and see that the pistols in your sash are 
carefully loaded. You, Jankow, must be attired 
as an Italian brigand, and I make to you the 
same recommendation respecting your weapons. 
You, gentlemen,” he continued, turning to the 
other conspirators, ‘‘ will have charge of a band, 
one at the arsenal, and the other at the Imperial 
We will settle‘all that later. A rocket, 


‘fired from the roof of this house, will be the 


Positively, those suits of : 


many witnesses glaring at our actions and } 
: of his companions. 


listening to our words.’ 


He glanced around as he spoke, and then 


cried with a start: 


«I could have sworn, Zavalensky, that I saw : 
the gleam of a human glance in the eye-holes ° 


the other end of the room. Here—let me send 
a pistol-shot through it, just to make sure.” 
‘What absurdity ! 
to-night, colonel, [ think. Look!” 
walked up to the dusky armor and held aloft ; 


the lamp. ‘All dark and silent and lifeless, ; 


as you see: But, were I indeed to discover that ; 
a spy had watched our conferences,” he con- } 
tinued, returning to the table and setting down ° 
the lamp, ‘‘I should at once do justice myself | 
upon the traitor—were it my own wife. Now 
let us proceed to the object of our meeting. : 
I have decided — subject, 


of course, to your; 


signal that the deed is accomplished. Now let 
us retire; it is growing late, and I am anxious 
not to arouse the suspicions of my Russian wife 
or her attendants. Is my design approved ?”’ 

“Tt is! It is!’ was the unanimous verdict 


After some desultory conversation, the party 


withdrew. A servant entered and bore away 
the lamp. There was a long interval of total 
silence. The storm had ceased, and through 


of the helmet of that suit of female armor at; the high painted windows gleamed fitfully the 


: pallid rays of the moon in the spaces between 
the flying clouds, driven across the firmament 


You are beside yourself 
And he} 


8 


by the still furious wind. Then, in that dim 
} light, might have been witnessed a strange 
) spectacle in the deserted armory: The long 
: sloping lance in the grasp of the gauntlet of 
> Anna Sobieski’s armor fell to the ground. 
The hand thus disengaged unclosed the vizor 
of the helmet, revealing the white set features 
of the Princess Natalia. And a whisper—hoarse, 
low, and thrilling with intense emotion—was 
; audible as the mailed figure descended from its 
: pedestal : “At last!” 
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LOVE THE LEVELER. 


CHAPTER V. 

Tue grand masked ball to be given by the 
Prince and Princess Zavalensky formed, that 
winter, the leading topic discussed in the 
aristocratic circles of Europe, from Paris to 
St. Petersburg. That the Emperor and Empress 
had signified their intention to be present 
constituted but one element in the promised 
attractions. The invitations, strictly limited in 
number to fifteen hundred, were sought after 
with an eagerness seldom aroused by the 
entertainments of royalty. 

At last, the long-anticipated night arrived. 
The Vasaloff Palace, blazing with light at all 


its myriad windows, stood out in splendor } 


against the dusky background of a moonless 
but unclouded night. 
was the great ball-room, its walls paneled with 


silver brocade and hing with countless mirrors, ' 
whose frames .disappeared under a bordering of } 
Clusters of the } 
same exquisite flowers were set here and there : 
amidst the sparkling pendants of the lustres of : 
At one end of the room, rose } 
from a wide bordering of flowers the dais on | 


close-set pale-pink camelias. 


antique crystal. 


which were placed the thrones of the Emperor 


and Empress, under a canopy of white and : 
The railing of the gallery for the ‘ 


pink roses. 
musicians, at the opposite end, was hidden 


behind a vast tremulous fringe composed of ; 


ferns and many-hued fuchsias. The rooms were 


filling fast, though dancing was not to commence } 
till after the arrival of the Imperial guests. : 
Through the portals had already passed a varied ‘ 


and brilliant throng: Mary, Queen of Scots, 


attended by her three Maries and by Rizzio, 


bearing his lute; a group from the ‘“‘ Midsummer 


Night’s Dream,’ with a Titania whose wings ° 


were of diamonds and who wore a wreath of 
ruby rosebuds with emerald leaves; Lohengrin, 
in his silver armor, his helmet 
Venetian robes, with Desdemona, all in white 
and pearls, clinging to his arm; three lovely 
American sisters, personating Morning, Noon, 
and Night; an Italian duchess, representing 
Fire, with her celebrated ancestral rubies spark- 


ling amidst the satin flames and gauze smoke- } 


wreaths of her costume. The spectacle was a 
dazzling one, and the flash of the gems below 
responded like an echo to the radiance of the 
lustres overhead. 

At the foot of the grand staircase stood the 
host and hostess, awaiting, according to etiquette, 
the arrival of the Czar and Czarina. Prince 
Stephen wore an antique Polish dress of gold 
brocade, bordered with sables, and the wide- 


The centre of the radiance 3 


and shield } 
set with diamond swans; Othello, in gorgeous } 
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penis flowing pelisse, something like an 
oriental robe in form, was drawn together so 
3 as partially to conceal the wide sash encircling 
his waist and thickly set with curious and 
artistic antique weapons. A close observer 

might have detected the fact that the ancient 
’ character of the pistols lay wholly in their 
external workmanship and ornamentation, the 
; pistols themselves being undeniably modern. 
; Separated from him by the width of the vast 
$ staircase stood Natalia, draped in her silver- 
; embroidered domino, with a few great diamonds 
‘ set here and there amidst the shining masses of 
3 her hair. 

‘“Why have you not put on your sapphire 
diadem?’’ Prince Stephen had asked of her, 
when he first saw her emerging from her dress- 
; ing-room. 

‘* Because it would not suit the character that 
I shall assume later in the evening,’ she 
answered, with a faint smile. 

“Ah, by the way, what personage do you 
mean to represent?’’ he inquired. ‘You have 
never yet condescended to give me any details 
respecting your costume.” 

“Wait till I throw aside my domino, Prince 
Stephen, and you will then be satisfied,’ she 
responded. 

“As you please,’ he remarked, shrugging his 
shoulders and marveling that his grave wife 
; should have suffered herself to be tempted into 
indulging in one of the trivial mystifications 
appropriate to the frivolities of a masked ball- 
In fact, his thoughts were too full of the ghastly 
> tragedy then in preparation behind the 
splendors of the festival, to dwell long on any 
> other topic. 

There they stood, the host and hostess, with a 
lackey in the Zavalensky livery, silent and 
motionless as a statue, on either end of each 
step of the wide lofty staircase. The great clock 
on the first landing, a pedestal in oriental 
} alabaster, surmounted by a figure of Fate in 
; solid silver, holding a swaying pendulum, struck 
’ twelve slow musical strokes. Before the last 

note had died away, the clash of arms and a 
2 tramp of feet were audible at the door. 
> «The Czar is polite with that politeness 
, of sovereigns — punctuality,’ remarked Prince 
‘ Stephen to his wife, in English. 

; The vast portals swung slowly open, and there 
‘ entered a detachment of the Imperial Guard with 
’ drawn sabres, followed by no Imperial guests, 
> while at the head of the staircase appeared 
; in their dusky uniforms a group of the dreaded 
police of the Third Section. And a shrill wild 
: voice shrieked from some distant room: 
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‘Allis discovered! Save yourself, Stephen !”’ 
It was the voice of Jankow that shrieked too late 3 
this frenzied warning. ; 

Pausing between the serried ranks of the ; 
soldiers and the police, Prince Stephen, realizing ; 
that all was lost, turned to look at his wife. Her 3 
face was dark with the set inexorableness of an } 
antique Fate. Unclasping her domino, she } 
threw it back, holding it wide-spread in her 3 
extended hands. Against the pale rosiness of ‘ 
that silken background appeared her form, clad ; 
from throat to feet in the glittering armor of 
Anna Sobieski. 

“Do you recognize now the character that I 
personate, Prince Stephen?” she cried. ‘I am 
Nemesis—the goddess of vengeance, that follows 
swift after crime.” 

He saw and realized at once the hand that had 
baffled his plots and had saved his intended 
victim. Snatching a pistol from his belt, he} 
leveled it full at Natalia’s head and fired. But 3 
his arm was struck up by a tall noble-looking } 
man, masked and wearing a domino of black ; 
satin with a knot of pink ribbon fastened by a 
silver hyacinth to one shoulder, and the shot : 
only shattered the lustre of cut crystal over- ; 
head, strewing the ground with sparkling { 
fragments and fading roses. Then, quick as ; 
light, Zavalensky turned the muzzle of his} 
revolver against his own forehead, fired, and fell ; 
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a corpse at the feet of the men who had come 
to arrest him. 

Then the long-overtaxed nerves of Natalia ; 
gave way, and a swoon, merciful in its depth $ 
and duration, deprived her of all semblance of } 
life. It lasted long—so long that those who} 
tended her and watched for her return to con- { 


sciousness trembled at times lest this seeming § 
death should become a reality. At last, in the} 
pale cold dawn of the winter morning, she $ 


THE 


unclosed her eyes. She was lying on a couch in 


her own boudoir, with her Russian women apply- 
ing restoratives under the direction of the same 
heroic-looking personage who had already saved 
her life by striking aside her husband’s pistol. 
Her first glance fell upon him, and she uttered 
a cry of terror. 

“‘Tvan! You—you here?’ she gasped, with 
difficulty. ‘Oh, go—hasten to escape—to save 
yourself !”’ 

He knelt beside the couch and folded her 
tenderly in his arms. 

‘Fear nothing for me, my beloved,” he whis- 
pered. ‘‘My enemy is dead. Moreover, I am a 
free man. The Emperor has signed the decree 
abolishing serfdom throughout his dominions 


2 forever more.’’ 


At the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, 
in 1876, the visitors to the Russian Department 
often noted with interest the presence of an 
elderly yet superbly handsome couple, with 
their two noble boys, Alexander and Ivan. 

“Ah, yes—the Count and Countess Vasaloff,”’ 
was the answer made by one of the Russian 
Commissioners to an inquiring friend. ‘The 
lady, who was formerly the Princess Zavalensky, 
saved the life of the Czar a good many years 
ago. When, at the close of her year of widow- 
hood, he sent for her and asked her what boon 
he could bestow upon her to prove his gratitude, 
she only asked for his consent to her marriage 
with the great Russian painter, Ivan Petrovich, 
who had formerly been a serf. But Alexander 
did more. He bestowed upon the artist the then 
extinct title of Count Vasaloff, with the right to 
assume the name and arms of the lady’s family.” 

“So the Princess Zavalensky is once more the 
Countess Vasaloff?”’ 

“Yes, she has gone down one step in the 
peerage, thanks to Love THE LEVELER.”’ 


NEW MOON. 





BY NELLIE 


T. GRANT. 





OvTLINED against the darkling blue, t 
The little silver crescent hung ; 

Upon the serene summer air 
The flowers their fragrance flung. 


“*Now make a wish,”’ said Lilian. 
‘*For know you not, whatever boon 
That of the new moon you may ask, 

It will be granted soon ? 


“‘O’er my right shoulder, I can see 
The silver om : good-luck be mine, 
My wish I’ll nfake quite secretly, 


That you may not divine.” 


He smiled upon her, as they stood 
Beside the casement opened wide. 
‘I’ve made my wish,” said he: ‘‘it is 
That you may be my bride.” 


Lifting up her fair sweet face, 
She looked at him with mock suzprise. 
“Why, that is what I wished! she said, 
The love-light in ber eyes. 


Ah, little moon—'twas thus you brought 
Together loving hearts aud true. 

They might have drifted far apart, 
Had it not been for you. 
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A CHRISTMAS 


GHOST. 


BY ALICE M 


AUD EWELL. 


T was just two nights 
before Christmas. 


Bedtime had come at $ 


Locust Grove. The 
fires were all safely 
covered up, the lights 


all out, and the doors ; 
all locked downstairs. : 


Suddenly the young 


ladies, cozily gossip- } 
ing on their hearth- ; 


rug before a still glowing blaze, were startled 


by a shriek and a shuffling of feet on the stair- ; 
the ; 


‘‘Robbers! Let’s hide in 
«« Let’s cover our heads up,” 


way without. 
closet,”’ cried one. 
said another. 
‘* Mercy !’”’ ejaculated a fourth. 
open the door.” 


answered Sophy, the boldest of the family ; and, : 


sure enough, she did. 


There, with a comical expression of terror on : 


his black face, with eyes staring and mouth open, 
stood Uncle Samson. 

“Ah, it’s you, Uncle Samson,’ 
‘‘ Where have you been so late? 
a visit to the pantry, and the decanter there,” 
severely. 


’ 


said Sophy. 


“De laws gracious, young chil’n!”’ he gasped ; 
No, but w’at } 


out. ‘I’se been to no pantry. 
you tink I see jis’ now? Ah—ah—my bref’s 
clean gone! 
dis night.” 

“Nonsense,” cried practical Sophy. 


“Well, weil,’ he replied, shaking his head { 
sagely, ‘you see, I wuz jis’ er creepin’ roun’, $ 
so stiff an’ trimbly, ter see dat parler fire all } 
safe, w’en heah he come down de passige—never ° 
er bit of noise like human foot boun’ ter make— } 
right straight t’wards me he come; an’ I see him } 
by de moonshine cla’ ez day—his blue eyes an’ ; 
his white hair an’ his berry clo’es de same. 3 


Lawd, chil’n, I so skeered, I give ’im one look, 


den dodged an’ kivered my head; an’, when I } 
raise up agin, he wuz gone—de law, de law! } 
‘Tain’t de fus’ time I done seen ghos’es at dis ; 
ole place—but ole Marse come back! Who'd ha’ ; 


thought it?” 


Such was the outline of his tale, to which 3 


Uncle Samson adhered in spite of the young 
ladies’ smiles and mischievous cross-questioning, 


«Call papa,’’ screamed a third. ; 
‘Sophy, don’t > 
“But I will open the door,” : 


I'm afraid, on ; 


Yo’ ole Gran’ par hisse’f, come back ; 


} and which he told, with various additions, many 
Sa time afterward to a kitchenful of awe-struck 
listeners. 

‘IT see tha. Uncle Samson would fain uphold 
the honor of our house,’’ said Sue, with mock 
earnestness. ‘‘ Hasn’t every ‘ old family a ghost? 
sure it ought to have. And this 
house is a fine place for them, with plenty of 
hiding-corners outside and in. And, though they 
never appear to us degenerate faithless ones, why 
should they not to a stanch aristocrat like he 
¢is? Uncle Samson, we thank you for this vindi- 
cation of our dignity.”’ 

“Oh, hush!” said Sophy, quite gravely— 
: Sephy, most sensible of all, yet with a heart big 
and tender enough to take in everyone’s troubles, 
real or imaginary. ‘Why should we laugh at 
such things? Who knows? But come, Uncle 
’ Samson, I'll light you safely to your door. Come 


—or I’m 


: softly, now ; my father must not be disturbed.” 
She went out into the dim corridor, lamp in 
> hand, as she spoke; and the old man, as he fol- 
lowed, muttered blessings on her gracious young 
heart. 
There were no idle hands or heads at Locust 
* Grove next day. There was a great slaughter of 
‘ turkeys, ducks, and hens for the coming feast ; 
a steady scolding from Aunt Miranda, queen of 
the kitchen, as she scurried importantly to and 
‘fro; and wild excitement among the numerous 
dusky ‘‘small fry,’ the usual errand-runners 
and hangers-on of a Virginia establishment. 
‘ What a fire blazed and roared in the kitchen 
fireplace! And what a fireplace it was, to be 
sure! What roasting and boiling were going on 
there to-day! What baking and stewing of dain- 
tier dishes! Nor were the young ladies them- 
selves less busily occupied. There were Christ- 
» mas greens to be put up. There were dresses to 
be arranged for the dinner-party next day, and 
; for a dance later on during the holidays. Besides, 
; each girl had some mysterious surprise of her 
own to carry out. Happiest, merriest of all was 
> Sophy. For was not her own particular ‘“‘Some- 
body ’’ coming this evening, to stay all through 
the holidays? And were there not probabilities 
: of all sorts of delightful times in store ? 
The short, busy, active day came to an end at 
last. The red lingering sunset faded, and a 
; white moon shone clearly*down on the white 
(521) 
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earth, the scintillating fh frost- nannies of 2 ‘tradi- 
tionally appropriate Christmas Eve. About ten } 
o'clock, aman might have been seen, under cover 3 
of the shade-trees on the lawn, approaching the 3 
house. He started perceptibly and paused a} 
moment when he saw a light still shining from ; 
one of the lower windows. ‘Not such early } 
hours now as they used to keep,”’ he muttered. 3 
Then, cautiously drawing near, he looked in. AY 
mass of drooping vines sheltered him overhead ; 
inside, a projecting curtain shielded his face from $ $ 
observation. He bent eagerly as he gazed at the } ; 
scene before him. 3 
A blazing crackling fire ruddied the walls of 
the great square room, and lit up the faces of its 
inmates. All the girls were there. Pretty Sophy 3 
and saucy-looking Sue; Kate, the hoyden, deft- 
fingered and gay; slow painstaking Alice; 
Annie and Cecilia, still in short dresses and ; 


3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


tall and beautiful, yet somewhat sad of counte- 
nance, and with hair fast turning gray. 
**T would have known her in a thousand,”’ 


AS GHOST. 
the last « ‘amen’ had been gener the last note 
had died away, ‘‘ what a mockery for us to ve 
singing so—‘ peace and good-will ’—when every- 
one knows what a shadow of strife and ill-will 
has hung over this house all our lives.”’ 

Sophy was tired and a little cross, perhaps 


} because Somebody had failed to come, as she 


had expected ; and she spoke with some bitter- 


} ness and an impatient gesture of the head. 


9)? 


“Why, Soph! How can you talk so?’’ cried 
‘a. the excitable one. ‘‘As if it were papa’s 
> fault, when you know it was not he who began 
that dreadful quarrel. It takes two to make 
a reconciliation as well as a quarrel, remember. 
For my part, I think a good honest hatred is 
better than a make-believe show of peace: for 
the man who’s so quick to forgive his enemies 


$ is quick to forget his friends. There!” 


“Silly child, little you know of the real 


the tall grave lady, with a pained look into the 
fire; while Sophy added somewhat doggedly : 
** But I shall always think that. Uncle Frank 


; 

undecided in face and figure ; and another lady, } misery of such things as family quarrels,” said 
; 
3 


he whispered. ‘Always the same—the same.”’ 


> was hardly used. No wonder he was bitter and 


For a moment, his eyes were misty and blinded resentful—no wonder. But come—we must be 
with tears. merry on Christmas Eve, and I have stumbled 


‘‘We must have one chant—just one—before } 


we retire,’’ said Sue, in her clear voice. ‘‘Come, ; I said just now, girls; and—and—let’s talk of 


on the saddest subject of all. Don’t mind what 


girls. Play for us, please, mamma.” ’ something else.”’ 

“Ah!” breathed the listener, between his} In a little while, the lights were all out and 
clenched teeth. ‘‘‘Mamma’! And_ so he j the room deserted, and Sophy, beginning to 
must have her too, in addition to all the rest? undress, discovered that one of her favorite 
A crowning joy of possession !”’ ; earrings was missing. Anxious to regain her 


He panted, as he spoke, as in a dumb 
impotence of passion, an ugly light in his eyes. 


treasure, she stole out of her room, candle in 
‘hand, to look for it in the parlor. On the 


The tall lady shock her head and pointed to § stairway, a sudden draught put out her light. 


the clock. But, when the rest all joined with ; 


» Sue, she yielded with a laugh, opened the piano, ; 


and began to play. 

In a moment, they all gathered around her— 
six joyful though subdued young voices bursting 
into the Christmas hymn. : 

‘Glory be to God on high,’’ they sang, ‘‘ and 
on earth peace, good-will toward men! We 
praise Thee! we bless Thee! we worship Thee! 


we glorify Thee! we give thanks to Thee wok 


Thy great glory!” What a magnificent old 3 
anthem it is—the noblest-worded embodiment } 
of supplication and praise. ‘‘Thou that takest 3 
away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us! 
Thou that takest away the sins of the world, 


receive our prayer!’’ went on the clear sweet } 


tones. 
Perhaps the man outside had some sad mem- 


ories connected with those words. He hid his ; 


face with a groan. 
‘*T have been thinking,’ said Sophy, when 


; But, knowing where some matches were to be 
} found, she hurried on, guided by the moonshine 
’ which streamed through the great hall-window. 

Suddenly, coming down the corridor in front 
of her, appeared a strange shadowy figure. For 
a moment, her heart gave a sick throb of fear 
and stood still. With all her strong practical 
sense, she had always cherished, at night 
especially, a wholesome terror of ghosts—a feel- 
ing which may have been originally caused by 
;too much listening to the grisly tales that 
$ negroes love to tell children. Now Uncle Sam- 
}son’s story, told the previous night, came to 
; ner mind. With the conviction that there was 
indeed a ghost in front of her—the white clothes, 
the light gleaming eyes, the gray hair and beard, 
> the swift noiseless tread, all answering the old 
: nants description—a sudden terror fell upon 
her. She shrank back against the wall, and, 
3 closing her eyes, tried to scream. But no sound 
3 came from her parched lips. 
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‘Hush !”’ said a voice, as a hand, unmistakably 
of flesh and blood, was laid on her shoiilder. 
She looked up. ‘Child,’ went on the low 


strained voice, ‘1 would not hurt a hair of’ 


your head. Come in here and let us speak 
together. What! afraid? I will not hurt you, 
Come—come.”’ 

He drew her into the parlor and shut the 
door. Then he struck a match, proceeded to 
light one of the lamps, and, suddenly turning 
to her, demanded: 

‘‘Have you ever seen my face before ?”’ 

Sophy started. 
with a look of premature age. Yet it looked 
exactly like the portrait of her grandfather, in 
the parlor. She knew, however, it could not 
be he; for, by this tiiae, her proverbial common- 
sense had come to her aid. 

“It must be—Uncle Francis,’”’ she stammered, 
at last. : 

“Yes,” he replied ‘it is; and you must have 
a good memory, to know me now, after all these 
years—changed as I am, and for the worse. 
What! you welcome me?’ For she had flung 
her arms around his neck. ‘ Dear child—dear 
child !”’ 

He seemed quite touched and broken by her 
kindness, and, turning away with something like 
a sob, began to pace the floor. Presently, he 
paused and came up to her, holding out with 
shaking hand a folded yellow paper. 

‘See this,” he said, in an agitated whisper. 
‘“*Do you know what it is? My father’s last 
will and testament. Written a month before he 
died, and leaving me, his oldest son, my lawful 
inheritance. His will! Found where he left 
it, in a book: there, on that upper shelf of the 
book-case. You are none of you great readers, 
niece—though ‘ Hudibras’ is a book, I fancy, 
nobody would read, free of compulsion. 
the writer thanks for his dullness—do I not? 
Will you read this document ?”’ 

Sophy took it from him, recognizing at once 
her grandfather's handwriting, and read it 
through. It was concise and plain enough, 
carefully dated, and signed by the testator and 
by one witness, whose name, in her hurry and 
nervousness, she could not decipher. 

‘It’s a long story how I learned this fact,” 
said her uncle, when she had done. ‘ But 
I came here to prove its truth. And,’’ hesita- 
ting, ‘‘to turn you all out-of-doors. Aye! and 
I could have done it, an hour ago. But not now 
-—not now. Do you know, I was watching, 
listening, out there, to-night? I’ve no heart 


dear. 


now to play the hawk, in a nest of such sweet } 


birds. Ill go away unknown—as I came.”’ 


It was a sallow haggard face, } 


I owe $ 
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¢ ‘No, no!’ cried the girl. “It is only your 
right. And why should you give up so much 
} for us? Oh, sir, dea't—” 
He had lighted the paper at the lamp, mean- 
time; and, in spite of her exclamation and her 
} effort to snatch it away, now held it so till it 
was all consumed. 
3 “Oh, sir!’ sobbed Sophy, excitedly, *‘ you 
Sought not! It is generous, noble—but it is 
; not fair to yourself. 
: the sacrifice.” 
He'smiled a little. 
‘‘Is it such a sacrifice, after all?’ he said. 
; Somehow, revenge on my brother has lost 
: its pleasant savor. What would I want with 
} his house and lands, knowing as I do now that 
the only woman I ever cared for is his wife? 
’ Yes, his wife,’ he added, ‘‘and bound to suffer 
3 in his poverty and distress. No, no—keep our 
; secret, Sophy. It was a foolish thing to tell you; 
| 


I, for one, will not accept 


and let me go as I came.” 
Sophy looked bewildered for a moment. 
“The only woman you ever cared for?’’ she 
S eried then. ‘My father’s wife? Surely, you 
’ know that my mother is dead, and that my father 
> has never married again. Ah—now I see,”’ . 
springing up eagerly, with flushing cheeks. «It 


9? 


is Cousin Hester. You heard us call her—as we 
always do—mamma. Why, I might have guessed 
it before !”’ 

‘“‘Sophy,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘no childish non- 
sense now. You think this still possible for me 
—me? Such a hardened reckless fellow as | 
have been ?”’ 
$ The sweet face was raised te his, the face like 
San angel’s just then, and the kind, warm, 
impulsive arms were about his neck. ‘ Pos- 
sible?’ she cried. ‘It is certain. Oh, Uncle 
Francis, only come back.” 

They had a long talk together; each had much 
to tell; and twelve oclock had struck before 
‘they said ‘good-night.” Then Mr. Francis 
$ Creswell left “the house, by the side entrance 
3 through which he had come in, and went to his 
‘ lodgings in the village near by, while Sophy 
; crept, half guiltily, though with joyful heart, to 
: bed. 
> What a clear beautiful Christmas morning fol- 
‘lowed! With a rose-red sunrise resolving into 
3 clearest blue; with golden radiance across the 
snow; with a play of rollicking western winds ; 
with all the stirring influence of a perfect winter 
day—it came. And what a ringing of merry 
voices, through all the rooms at Locust Grove! 
What an exchanging of gifts and good wishes ! 

Sophy was not the least gay, though there were 
: signs of forced mirth, a fitful excitement about 
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her that Cousin yong noting, laid to the justice to the wandering child—in fact, leaving 
absence of that missing ‘‘ Somebody ”’ him nearly all. This will, which the man, Mr. 

After breakfast, when they had gathered ; Hardy, had signed as witness, the old gentleman 
around the fire, someone rallied Sophy on her } laid away in a certain book in the book -case, say- 
absent-mindedness. The girl looked up with a$ ing he would make it all safeand sure. The 


§ 


start. ‘‘1? Oh, I was only thinking,”’ she said, } next morning, this Mr. Hardy left, and, a month 


“thinking of a story 1 heard some time ago.’’ 3 afterward, heard that his old friend was dead.’ 
The old, old story, that Eden’s bowers first; Sophy paused a moment, then went on again. 

heard,” quoted Kate, mischievously. ‘Tell us } Everyone was listening intently. 

about it, Soph.” ‘“Can’t you guess,” she said, ‘‘ how the elder 
‘Tf you really want to hear,’’ said Sophy, ten- brother hurried back to look for the will, and— 

tatively. ‘Father, do you want to hear my } as he thought—to take revenge? He came back 

story ?” .} to the neighborhood, under another name, and 


‘‘Ahem—well, [ don’t care, if it’s not too long. : so changed that no one knew him. He came to 
Well, begin ; but not more than ten minutes. I’m! the house, one night; but had forgotten his 
listening.”’ ; matches, and so had no light to begin his search. 

Mr. George Creswell was a man of few } > But, the next night, he tried it again. He came, 
words; small, pale, cold, and rather unhappy- } however, before the family had retired. The 
looking. He leaned against the mantel, watch | Windows were still alight. Looking in, he saw 
in hand, as he spoke, while Sophy, nervously } ; them, the people he had wanted to drive away, 
smoothing her dress, with faltering voice and ; ‘all so happy and peaceful inside, and he felt 
downcast eyes, began her tale. She told it } ‘his heart broken within him; and—and it was 
simply, as a child might have done. ; Christmas Eve.” 

«‘There were once two boys, brothers,”’ she ; Her voice shook here with a sob, and she glanced 
said, ‘‘ who lived in a pleasant old home in the? 3 sup. The girls looked frightened. Cousin Hester 
country, something like ours, maybe. Their was pale as death. Her father was silent and 


mother was dead, and their father loved the old- § unmoved, but very stern. ‘Goon,’ he said at 
est son best, though people wondered at this, for 3 last. 
he was wild, reckless, wayward, and of a roving } ; “Oh, sir,” cried Sophy now, ‘he did a brave 


turn. After they grew up, the oldest being away ; and noble thing. He tole in when they were 
so much and always discontented at home, the 3 all asleep—all but one; he found the will, and— 
father’s love—perhaps because it was so great at } burned it to ashes.” 

first—seemed turned to hate; and, finding it so, ‘Sophy, who told you this?’ asked Mr. Cres- 
the son, when he came back once from a long } Well, starting forward. 

absence, said to his brother: ‘You have stolen ‘“* Uncle Samson's ghost,”’ cried the girl, spring- 
our father’s heart away from me.’ So they had } ingup, laughing and sobbing hysterically. «Yes, 
a bitter quarrel, and the oldest went away again, ; Uncle Samson’s ghost—poor Uncle Frank.” 
vowing it was forever. After some years, } And she related, rather confusedly, I am afraid, 
the father died, leaving all—the old home, the § the events of the previous night. 


§ 
> 
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large estate—to his younger son.” Half an hour later, the two brothers, side by 
Here Sophy faltered and paused. side, came back together. 
‘Go on,”’ said Mr. Creswell, in a low curious ; Even the thoughtless quick-seeing girls turned 
tone. j Kindly from the greeting between Mr. Francis 
“Well, after this,’ said Sophy, ‘‘the younger } Creswell and Cousin Hester. It was a very 
son wrote kindly to the other, but received an silent one. ‘Frank,’’ she whispered, with 


angry reply, saying: ‘You have cheated me out } trembling lips, while he could say nothing at all. 
of my lawful rights, and now make offers of } She was calm, self-repressed—it seemed, even 
kindness. I’m not the man to receive such kind- hard and cold. But he read ,that in her face 
ness; I want nothing more from you or yours.’ } which gave promise of happier days for him. 
And so the bitter feud went on and on. As for Sophy, whose sweet mediation had been 
‘About a year ago, in a South American town, } the direct cause of all this, we may be sure that 
that older brother met a man, a former friend ig she did not miss her recompense, of which the 
his father, who told him that, ten years before, } crowning point was reached when, in quite a 


he had spent a night at the old home in Virginia, 5 flurry of blushing ardor, ‘with many eager apol- 
and that the old gentleman had told him all his } ogies for having missed his train and so failed to 
trouble with his sons, adding that he had written come the day before, who should arrive but 
another will that very night, doing more than 3 


her own dear Somebody ? 








A WINTER PASTIME. 


BY HARRIET LATHAM. 


sympathy between minds doing away with the 
necessity for speech. 

In this century, skating has come in all 
northern climates to rank among the chief 
winter amusements for both sexes. At one time 
sin America and England, there was great dis- 
¢ cussion among a class of persons to whom “ old 
; :fogy”’ is the mildest title applicable, as to 
whether the recreation was not likely to prove 
prejudicial to the health of women. 


: 

é 

3 

Besides these cavilers on medical grounds, 
‘ there was another sort for whom there is no 
; name contemptuous enough—I mean those 
3 people who are always preaching that anything 
likely to give women active exercise under the 
$ 
; 
; 
; 





guise of amusement must necessarily be unfem- 
inine. 

Of course, long since, the first set of objectors 
was silenced by satisfactory proofs—some dating 

Sxarina is the mode of locomotion which gives } back centuries—that skating, like other physical 
one a sensation most akin to flying! I speak ; ¢xercises, can only prove hurtful when overdone. 
very dogmatically, but no mortal can contradict } As for the other specimens of male and female 
me, since no mortal can fly, and I am certain fault-finders, they really deserve no attention 
that every lover of the fascinating amusement } Whatever. The women who join the ranks must 
will boldly and unflinchingly support my asser- } be framed of the stuff of which slaves were 
tion. made, and the men belong to that class of 

A gallop on a spirited horse is an experience Adam’s sons who hope still to retain the privilege 
which gives to a woman a sense of power highly } usurped ages ago, of claiming the highroads of 
enjoyable, and the tricycle affords a feeling of § the world and pushing Eve’s daughters into the 
independence which in unmixed bliss, but skat- ; ; } thorny by-paths, while talking of their devotion 
ing offers an indescribable charm that no other ; to the sex. 
form of exercise can equal. The nonsensical objection that the amusement 

I hold a theory, which I know plenty of people could be unsuited to women, either on the score 
will be ready to accept, that skates were some-$ 0f health or propriety, of course, never was 
how the foundation of the delightful myth about ; Sheard of in Holland. Probably this was not 
the winged shoes of Mercury. Doubtless the > 3 due so much to consideration on the part of the 
tale was originally connected with some Sean- : $ stolid burghers for their womankind, as to the 
dinavian deity, and the mischievous god, always ; } fact that during the winter months the country’s 
a terrible thief, purloined it to invest himself} countless canals make it an almost unbroken 
with an added charm. } field of ice. 

To the uninitiated, it is impossible to give any ; To-day, as in past centuries, skating is 
idea of the exhilaration, excitement, even} practiced there not only as a pleasurable out- 
ecstasy, which is to be found in this recreation. : ; 3; door exercise, but as a favorite mode of travel 

Away one goes over a sheet of ice that is like 3 ’ during the winter months. The abodes of 
a bridge of rainbows in sunlight or moonlight— } friends separated in summer by innumerable 
away, away, with no sense of fatigue, scarcely a ; water-courses, and only approachable on cireui- 
consciousness of physical effort, and if at one’s $tous roads, are then linked together by ice- 
side floats one’s special Romeo—well, one compre- : bound rivers and canals. Dutch ladies, there- 
hends what philosophers of a modern school; fore, ought to know the requirements of a 


mean when they talk about the possibility of‘ practical skating-costume. 
(525) 
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The group in our illustration belongs to the , beauty, but the sturdy Hollanders always have 
seventeenth century, as the pointed bodice, the ; possessed a larger amount of solid sense than 
lace-trimmed puffed sleeves, and the appearance ; of esthetic taste. 
of the cavalier betoken. ; > he French soldiers returned to France from 

The costume of the two ladies seems peculiarly > their American campaign in the last century en- 
fitted to keep them warm without impeding the : thusiastic lovers of the sport learned in Canada. 
free movements of the skater. <A silk hood, with 3 The winter of 1784 was 2 memorably cold one, 
quilted lining, tied under the chin, leaves only ; and the great fountain-basins in the gardens of 
the face exposed, and a gauze mask or veil serves } Versailles were sheets of sparkling ice on which 
as sufficient protection for that. An ermine; the dashing young officers executed wonderfu! 
collar covers the shoulders and arms, while the ; feats of skill and grace before Marie Antoinette 
hands are hidden in a fur-lined muff. The and her ladies. A chair on runners was devised 
skirt is turned up, and the high-heeled shoes are ; in which the queen was pushed about by such 
taken off, thick stockings and felt tips on th; of the skaters as she might seleet for that honor. 
skates being considered quite enough to protect }It was a gay winter in the royal palace anid 
the feet from the cold. > gardens, however full of suffering elsewhere— 

This sort of dress is better adapted to the 3 perhaps the last really bright one the unfortu- 
requirements of comfort than ‘» the display of > nate lady ever saw. 
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In our era, similar scenes were witnessed on } in Paris that winter for the first time, and met 
the ice-covered basins in the Tuileries garden. } with a mishap on the ice which turned out a 
Always the loadstone of all eyes was a chair ° very lucky accident. She had not been presented 
impelled by cavaliers as handsome and devoted ° at court, and rumor declared that certain power- 
as those who surrounded the ill-fated queen, ; ful dames among her countrywomen had formed 
and in it sat the imperial beauty whose character { a cabal against her, with the intention of keep- 
and misfortunes always rem‘nd one of fair > ing that coveted pleasure beyond her reach. 
hapless Antoinette. ; All the world, however, was permitted to visit 
It is said that an American lady noted for her the skating-pond in the palace garden, and one 
pretty face, and still more for her cleverness, was “ day, when their majesties were among the 
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spectators, the fair American attracted their 3 afford to disregard their whispers, for she became 
attention by her brilliant skating feats. Finally ; one of the most favored of her nation at that 
a direct appeal was made to the ever-ready } court which had the good taste to display a 
sympathies of Eugénie. The skater slipped and special liking for Americans. 

fainted close to the Empress’s chair. She was The Berlin Thiergarten presents an animated 
raised by Napoleon III himself, and, on her; and amusing spectacle any winter day when 
recovery, charmed the imperial pair by yl ice on the pond isin good condition. The 


elegance and wit as much as she had done by ; glittering sheet is literally covered with skaters 
her graceful performance on the ice. It was no } and lookers-on. Scores of ladies join in the 
matter if envious women did hint that the faint- ; sport or are pushed about in sledges and chairs 


ing fit was a ruse—the fortunate lady could’ surrounded by knots of admirers. 
Vou. XCIV.—29. : 
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Prussian military men wear their uniforms on § American women excel among the devotees 
all occasions, and the showy costumes add to 3 of the delightful exercise—as a matter of course, 
the brilliancy of the scene. But it is not only 3 one might add without being accused of national 
dashing young officers and soldiers who indulge 3 partiality, considering the way in which they 
in the amusement—one sees grave citizens, gray- } now hold first rank the world over, where 
bearded colonels, and the like, prancing about 3 physical prowess as well as personal beauty is 
with as much agility as their juniors. They occa- } concerned. 
sionally come to grief, too, and get a tumble which }_ Even later than the days of our grandmothers, 
excites uncontrollable mirth in the observers; } English women, while admitting that their 
but the dignity of those stiff, mustached, high- ; American cousins carried off the palm of beauty, 
booted, elderly sons of Mars is not to be shaken $ were able to console themselves by adding: 
—it remains proof alike against the unexpected 3 ‘‘ But their appearance is so fragile as to suggest 
somersault and the unfeeling laughter. delicate health, and, where physical development 
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and powers of endurance are in quesion, the » ay nnd New. York’s 5 Cini Park lakes are 
English girls are far their superiors.’ } thronged day and evening during the season, 

But “we have changed all that,’’ as the ; and the enthusiasm for the sport seems yearly to 
French people say. Now, the American in 3 increase. 
foreign lands finds his youthful countrywomen ; No prettier sight can be conceived than two 
not only frankly acknowledged to deserve the ; girls, arm in arm, speeding away over the daz- 
golden apple of Paris, but, where bodily strength ; zling ice pavement, outstripping, as one so often 
or skill is concerned in walking, riding, archery, { sees them do, every male companion, until the 
or swimming, he has the satisfaction of seeing ; most devoted cavalier can only hope to keep 
them equal their sisters of other nations. ; within a tantalizing distance, and even this he 

Our country is so favored with rivers and } finds himself unable to accomplish, unless his 
lakes of all sizes, that skating has fairly become : devotion is aided by the utmost agility and skill, 
a national winter amusement for both sexes. } not to mention the necessity for “good wind 
The Schuylkill at Philadelphia, Boston Common § and muscle.” 























the least compare ‘with the winter glories of: quarter of Christendom, just as they used to 
Canadian towns. The Montreal carnival is one} flock to Rome to enjoy the week of King 
of the great features of our period—unique and Misrule’s sway in the days of Papal supremacy. 
unapproachable. lt is far more exciting than’ Those unfortunates who have not shared in 
the carnival sights of Rome, Seville, or Nice, ’ the delights of a Montreal carnival have at least 
because they are only repetitions of what has} enjoyed them in imagination through pictures 
been going on, year after year, for centuries, sand written descriptions. 
with such slight changes that the jaded taste | The amusements are as varied as they are 
of this age, irreverent and _ iconoclastic, is } entrancing, but 1 think every skater who has 
inclined to push the gilded monotonies aside as ; been there will agree with me that he or she 
trumpery, no more worthy of notice than a} enjoyed the skating-bouts most of all. 
Christmas pantomime. § One of the prettiest pastimes to watch or join 
But the Montreal midwinter gala-show is still: in is the dance around the Maypole; the very 


Of course, no city in the United States can in sufficiently novel to attract sightseers from every 
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name is a delicious Hibernicism, which, coming 
from Englishmen, would have made blessed 


Maria Edgeworth clap her hands in glee! 


I have been told that the idea originated with 
Lady Lansdowne in the days when her husband 
was Governor-General of Canada, and the pair 
made themselves so popular that all later vice- 
regal people have labored under sore dis- 


advantages. 


I do not in the least vouch for the statement 
that her ladyship deserves the credit of having 


invented the winter Maypole frolic, but I like to 


how useless, then, to try to depict the sensations 
of the skater. 

A favorite writer of our day has well said: 
‘‘Never can a graceful woman's figure have a 
more becoming background than that of snow and 
ice, when she is a mistress of the art of skating. 
Each curve, every undulating movement, is 
thrown out into sharp relief against the glitter- 
ing surface, as she advances or retreats or 
skims fleetly over the smooth expanse or 
describes almost inconceivable angles. At times 
she seems so absolutely motionless, save for the 


think she did; and that is as good a reason for 3 swift flying feet and the slight waving of the 
deciding such was the case as historians ; short dress, that in a dim light there is an 
generally have for ascribing this or that good} almost uncanny effect to a looker-on, as of 


deed to their favorite personages. 

But whether or not the first Maypole ever 
skated about in Canada was set up in the park 
of Rideau Hall, certain it is that one appeared 
there each winter while Lady Lansdowne 
remained mistress, of the mansion. 


The accompanying illustration is a capital 
representation of this sport, which is perhaps 


the most fun-provoking of any of the carnival 
pastimes. 
are endless, and, among them, skating in city, 
village, or country ranks prominent. 


something eerie and supernatural flitting 
a 

Indeed, one is reminded of a thousand lovely 
images in poetry and romance—of weird 
Northern legends of the spirits of wind and 
snow appearing in the shape of beautiful 
— to lure the hearts of bold knights. 
Truly there is no limit to the poetical sugges- 


} tions offered to one’s fancy, whether watching 


$ 


a 


But Canadian winter amusements; the dizzying evolutions of others or wearing 


the ‘‘ winged sandals’’ oneself. 
But I have no space to dwell further on the 


wren 


It is a pretty sight to see a party going out ; subject, so can only add that any girl who does 


in the evening, each couple hand-in-hand, the 
cavalier carrying a lantern. The moving lights, 


the shadows, the mysterious echoes—there are 


no words to describe the effect on one watching ; 


3 not learn to skate misses the most perfect com- 
bination of pleasure and exercise which human 
ingenuity has ever contrived. — 

And with this solemn warning I conclude. 





THE BRIDE. 





BY ELLA HIGGINSON. 





WueEnever I read of a wedding, 
With a bride that is young and fair, 

With the sheen of lace on her bosom, 
And orange-flowers in her hair ; 

A corded silk, and a long square train, 
A white bouquet, and a fan. 

Maids of honor in pale surah gowns, 
Ushers, the groom, and “‘ best man” ; 


When I read of the tears and blushes, 
The love, the vows, and the ring, 
The prayers and congratulations, 
The blessings, and everything ; 
I sigh and I sigh as I wonder 
What the fate of that bride will be, 
As she launches into the future— 
Careless, and happy, and free. 


Yes, free! But how soon will that freedom 
Yield to the cares of a wife? 

How soon will the smiles and the blushes 
Give place to the burden of life? 


How soon will the vows be forgotten, 
And only the ring remain 

To recall the dreams of her girlhood 
That were only dreamed in vain ? 
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Her bosom will hold many heartaches, 
And her eyes will hold many tears, 

Her smiles will grow fewer and fewer, 
Her cares will increase with her years ; 

The flowers will die on her bosom, 
The light will slip out of her eyes, 

And the heart that was once full of music 
Will be the birthplace of sighs. 





So whenever I read of a wedding, 
With its sunshine and its showers, 

Its love, and its vows, and its blessings, 
Its music, and its flowers ; 

I know that the sighs and the heartaches 
Will come to that fair young life, 

For she will be never—no, never, 
A bride again—but a wife. 


renner 
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MOSBY’S MEN. 


BY JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN. 


As the music swelled out with a long-sustained 
note, then died away, the hum of voices, which 
had been unpleasantly mingled with it, softened 
unconsciously, and, after a second, rose to louder 
tones once more. The scene was a Washington 
ball-room, and the house one well known for its 
hospitality, while gathered that evening beneath 
its roof was au assembly distinguished even 
among that city of celebrities. And yet I— 
Jack Derby, Major, of the United States Cavalry 
—felt for the nonce curiously alone in the 
crowd; for I had come in but a few days before 
from the far Western frontier, where for years I 
had alternated between Indian-fighting and long 
days of garrison-life, and this world of fashion and 
fair women seemed singularly apart from me now. 
I half resolved to seek my hostess—a kind and 
gracious friend of ante-bellum days—make my 
excuses, and retire, when suddenly my eyes fell 
upon a woman who was regarding me intently, 
and, having once looked, I paused; then my eyes 
traveled back to her, and rested there. 

Where had I seen that graceful auburn-crowned 
head, that shapely form? Who wasshe? And 
why did she give me that half- mischievous, 
half-recognizing glance? But these thoughts, 
together with half a dozen others, were chased 
from my brain by a hand on my shoulder and 
a warm eager greeting in my ear, of “‘ Jack, my 
dear boy, how glad I am to meet you again!” 
and, wheeling about, I found myself in the grasp 
of a dashing cavalry-general whose name has 
‘rung over two continents. 

‘My dear general, after all these years, how 
well you hold your own!” I said, glad indeed 
‘to find myself so warmly welcomed by the man 
of all others who was my beau-ideal of a soldier 
and a commander. ‘I was beginning to feel 
myself an outsider in all this gay throng, and— 
‘Oh,”? suddenly interrupting myself, ‘can you 
tell me who that beautiful woman is, standing 
by the mantel? I seem to know her, and yet 
I don’t; I’ve been puzzling for a few seconds 
‘to place her, and cannot.” 

The general laughed blithely. 

«‘Come with me, Jack,’’ said he. ‘That’s my 
wife, and she’s heard me talk of you often 
enoygh, and our wild rides up and down the 


Valley. But J didn’t know that you'd ever met ; 
her before.’’ And, so chatting, in another second } 


} I was bowing before the auburn-haired woman, 
who still regarded me with a slightly mischievous 
smile. 

“Elise, this is my old friend—Major Derby,” 


Evidently, it was my turn now; for she gave 
a little start and said demurely : 

‘‘Major Derby and I have met before; but, 
all the same, I have never, until to-night, fitted 
the name to the man.” 

Where had I heard that charming ringing 
voice? The smile that accompanied her words, 

3 too, had a haunting recollection with it. Where 
had I met her? 

“If I had ever known Mrs. , Lam sure 
I could not forget her,’ I said; ‘‘and yet, 
general, I am possessed with the idea that I have 
seen her; even her voice is familiar.”’ 

‘After all, I have the best memory,’’ she 
continued, merrily; ‘‘for you have met me, 
Major Derby, though ’tis some time ago; and 
you vowed—nay, I think you swore—you never 
would, never could, forget me, on that very-well- 
remembered occasion.”’ 

I was rapidly becoming as bewildered as the 
mischievous little lady could possibly desire, 
and the general, perceiving my dilemma, came 
to my aid. 

‘‘Don’t tease the poor fellow,’”’ he said: ‘be 
merciful, and relieve a little of my curiosity as 
well, for I’m very sure you never told me you 
knew Jack.”’ 

‘‘T was not aware I did,’’ said Mrs. , 
still brimming with amusement. ‘I certainly 
saw him; but, as the situation was hardly one 
for formal introductions, I know he has remained 
as ignorant of my name as I was of his. Ah, 
major, go back to war-times, when—’’ 

“You were an arrant little rebel as ever 
breathed in the Confederacy,’ broke in the 
amas ‘Hallo! Jack—have you got it?’ 
| What a flood of recollection poured suddenly 
; 


| said the general. 





upon me! Instead of the ball-room, a dark 


rapidly-rolling river, filled with snow and ice, 
>and on its bank a man wounded, sore-bested, 


3 


; and in an enemy’s country—heaven, what a dolt 


>I was, not to have known her! In another 
instant, I seized Mrs. ’s hand and faltered 
out thanks and apologies all in one breath, while 


the general regarded us both with amazement. 
(581) 
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‘‘Don’t you recollect when I got back to the ‘<¢Poor fellow! If you do not have shelter, 
command, after the skirmish near the Rapidan, } you will die. Do you see that little hut, beyond 
general, and my various hair-breadth escapes? } the turn?’ pointing with her whip to a bend 
How I got penned on the other side of the?in the road. ‘Go there, my friend, and ask 
Shenandoah, at Hazel River, and, while hiding in } for shelter. Say that a lady from Richmond— 
the busnes near by, discovered two troopers and } a friend of Mosby’s—sent you there, and you 
a lady on horseback coming to the ford? I was; will have a night’s lodging and good care. 
desperate. The men wore long cloaks over their; Farewell.’ And then, general, she vanished 
uniforms, and, though I had every reason to } in the storm and the darkening night; and 
suppose them Confederates, I dashed out and from then till now I have never clasped her 





begged for a horse to enable me to cross and} hand nor uttered the thanks that so richly 
join Early. The men (they were officers, were ; belong to her.” 

they not, Mrs. ?) eyed me with much “Upon my word, Jack, you give me added 
suspicion; but I managed to make my story } reason to be proud of her,’ said the general, 
brief and bold enough to pass muster—or, at { with glittering eyes, as he gazed down at his 
least, to fill with compassion their companion’s ; beautiful wife. ‘‘So you never, either of you, 
kindly heart. I have always wondered, Mrs. } knew until to-night who the other was? And 
, whether you believed me.” ; you’ve never heard how Elise went out with 

“I did, for the moment,” she said; ‘‘ but you } Mosby’s men, nor all the adventures that her 
betrayed yourself so oddly afterward that I have ; madcap fancy led her into? It’s an ‘ower true 
often smiled at the recollection. But finish your ; tale,’ my boy, and one that she'll be glad to tell 
story, Major Derby; my husband is interested.”’ } you.” 

«You should have seen Mrs. that day, ; ‘¢Indeed I shall,’’ said Mrs. , warmly. 
general,’ I went on, warming to my little his-; ‘‘ Neither the general nor I can consent to your 
tory. ‘It is no wonder that I failed to connect ; remaining elsewhere, in Washington, than under 
the vision of this evening with the woman who our roof. So pray send your luggage to 2000 
saved my life on the banks of the Hazel. Over 3 K Street, and, to-morrow, I promise to tell you 
her habit, she wore a long fur cloak, and on her } the story to which my husband refers We are 
face a vizor, which completely covered every due at the German Minister’s this half-hour; 
feature except her mouth and eyes, and her hat} so au revoir, Major Derby. I will take no 
was pulled low down on her forehead, to protect } refusal.” A charming smile, a bend of the 
her from the falling snow. The men said, truly ; lovely auburn head, and, on the arm of her 
enough, that they could not lend me a horse, as } gallant husband, she passed away through the 
theirs were so spent and weary that it would be crowd, leaving me all aglow with the memories 
impossible to make the crossing and return; so } of other days. 
it ended in the lady’s offering to mount me} The next morning found me ensconced most 
behind her and carry me across. With great ; comfortably at General ’s; and, after 
difficulty (for I was half frozen and wounded in breakfast, Mrs. begged me to carry my 
my left arm), I managed to clamber up on the cigar to her morning-room; and, having made 
big black horse, and then we started. Fancy the ; me as comfortable as man could desire by that 
scene! The river was unusually swollen from $ kind permission, she drew a low chair near me 
recent storms, and partly filled with ice; the} and began, in her own fascinating manner, the 
snow was falling in flurried gusts, and the cut-} story which—by her permission—I put down 
ting wind seemed to penetrate every bone and } here: * 
sinew. The horses struck out gallantly, the ‘‘T am a native of Alabama,” she began, ‘but, 
troopers going in advance, and slowly but surely } when a very young child, my father and mother 
we proceeded toward the opposite shore—the } —together with my brother, who was years older 
shore which meant freedom and life tome. Once, } than myself—removed to Washington, in which 
I nearly lost my balance; but my fair rescuer, } city they resided until their death. When the 
feeling me slip, caught me with so firm a grip } war broke out, my brother and I, being then on 
that I wondered at the strength of those tiny $a visit to Richmond, remained there, and my 
hands. Once, the horse was borne partly away ; brother joined the Confederate Army. This was 
by the current, and a trooper came to our relief; } a source of mixed emotions to my father; for, 
but at last, breathless and more dead than alive, } while he was a strong Unionist, he gloried in 
































the officers dismounted and helped me off. They 


the horses staggered up the farther bank. One of } his son’s gallantry; and, on one occasion, a letter 
were about to leave me, when the lady said: 


* Nore.—The incidents following are absolutely verbatim, 
and occurred as told. 
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from the dear old man to my seinen which , gray, anes up on one side with penne black 
he praised him warmly for his bravery on the ; feathers—and, wrapped in my great fur cloak, 
field of Bull Run—was the immediate cause of § took my place in the train with Percy, to go by 
my father’s imprisonment at Washington, from 3 rail as far as Orange Court-House, where we 
its being intercepted, and, naturally enough, } would find our horses and saddles. 

misconstrued. The influence of powerful friends, “It was very early in the morning of a 
brought to bear upon the President, at last pro-{ January day, and the moon looked cold and 
cured his release; but this experience induced ; pale as it struggled with the dawn, while we 
my father to desire me to remain in the Con-; slowly steamed along. Our first resting-place, 
federacy, at least for a time, so fearful were he } before commencing our ride, was at the house 
and my mother of having me try to join them} of an officer of Mosby’s command, close by 
at the North. I did, though,’’ and she laughed ; Orange Court-House, and we reached there 
mischievously at the remembrance; ‘‘for I ran } about noon, expecting to leave in a few hours. 
the blockade twice, as well as on my never-to-be- ; But, as the horses that were to be our mounts 


forgotten ride North with Mosby’s men. were in the fields, and utterly refused to be 


“It would make too long a story to tell you 
of our life in Richmond during the alternations 


caught before nightfall, we accepted the kindly- 
urged invitation of our entertainer and stopped 


of three years, in which I should have managed over-night. There was snow on the ground, 
to enjoy myself more entirely had there not } next day; but my horse—one of Mosby’s own, 
been a traitress locked firmly in the citadel of } and never ridden by a woman before—had been 
my own heart—the memory of a certain dark- ; resting for several days, and we made pretty good 


eyed young trooper who wore the blue of the 
Union. But we bore our hardships well, and 
laughed and made joke of our various ruses to 
maintain style and appearances upon very scanty 
materials. At last, my own wardrobe got to such 
a desperate pass, that I resolved to go North and 
purchase some clothes. How to get there, then 
became the point, and I might never have been 
able to assist you in your plight on the river- 

bank, had it not been for a dare-devil young } 
cousin of mine—Percy Huger—who was one of 
Mosby’s officers and a special pet with both me 
and my brother. The nearest spot where I could 
make any communication with my family in 
Washington was Charlestown—or Duffield’s 
Depot, a few miles from there—where dwelt 
a lady whom we had formerly known and who 
had very materially assisted the ‘underground 
railway,’ as secret communication with the 
North was called among us. Mosby was then 
making ready for another of his raids up the 
Valley—this, you recollect, was in January, 1865 
—and Percy was to join him with a squad of 
troopers, at a certain date, on the banks of the 
Shenandoah, near Berry’s Ferry. It took some 
coaxing on the part of myself and Percy to get 
my brother’s consent to my madcap excursion ; 
but, finding that I would really have military 
escort most of the way, he finally consented, 
and I promised faithfully not to venture back 
alone, no matter how long I was forced to stop 
at Charlestown, or whatever haven fate should 
lead me into. So I packed a few necessary 
articles in a parcel which could be attached to 
my saddle, donned my habit and hat—which, 
by the way, was an officer’s soft slouch hat of 





; time for a few miles and reached the Rapidan 


in safety, encountering no one on the way save 
some negroes riding in a cart. On reaching the 
Rapidan, we found, after some searching, the 
old colored ‘uncle’ and his batteau—a curious 
flat-boat, so called by the natives—and, with 
much coaxing and persuasion, Percy induced 
my horse to step on it. His own was far more 
manageable; but we got over at last, and then, 
remounting, started for Culpepper Court-House. 
You cannot imagine anything more desolate than 
the country between those two points, and, as 
our horses had not been properly fed, through 
lack of fodder, Percy suggested to me that the 
first barn we came across we should levy upon— 
or, in more literal language, steal the corn for 
their much-needed suppers. But barns, even 
partially filled, were not easy to find on the 
‘debatable ground,’ and therefore it was growing 
dark when we discovered a long, low, wooden 
structure, on our right, which Percy and I pro- 
ceeded to reconnoitre. Yes, it was a barn—and, 
what’s more, it had corn in it; and, riding our 
horses close under the rafters, Percy pulled off 
a loose board, while I, reaching from my saddle 
at my arm’s length, brought down the coveted 
food for our trusty beasts. How the horses did 
enjoy that meal! I jumped from the saddle and 
fed them with my own hands, shivering and cold 
as I was, and they rubbed their noses upon my 
shoulders and whinnied like polite and well-bred 
steeds. 

“‘The only place for stopping, at Culpepper, 
was an old inn; and very ‘risky’ it was to enter, 
not knowing whether friends or foes mow held 


possession of it. We knew we might trust mine 
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host, but could not be sure cf his guests. ; soldier,” said I; ‘and glad enough I was for 
So we drew up at the door with some secret 3 the added warmth they gave me.” 
qualms. Everything looked right, as we dis-; ‘You kept up your disguise most cleverly,” 
mounted, however, and I crossed the hall and ; she went on, with a smile, ‘and the only way 
entered a low, rather long room, with a fireplace } I detected you was at the moment when you 
in the end, where a most inviting fire burned ; almost slipped from my horse, and I caught 
brightly. My vizor was down, and I had left; you. In the excitement, you dropped for a 
my fur cloak at the door, and, with my habit ; second into the real Boston accert—ah, yes, you 
thrown across my arm, I traversed the room, } 3 did! And, though the noise of the water and 
hardly glancing to right or left, though aware ¢ the shrieks of the wind prevented Percy’s notic- 
that it was full of people, both men and women. i. ing it, I heard it, and knew it on the spot. But 
Fancy, then, my dismay, when, just as I was}I hadn’t the heart to betray you. How could 
about sinking into a chair close by that com-}I tell how soon somebody—whose very pickets 
fortable fire, a lady came suddenly upon me and I was then eluding—might be in a similar plight?” 
said abruptly : 3 You might have sent him a message by me, 
‘«* Have you not just come from Richmond?’ ; if you'd only known,” I answered. ‘Ah, 
««* Why do you ask?’ I answered, very tran- > Mrs. , you were only half a rebel, after 
quilly, but with a sinking of my heart. 3 all!’ 
‘“«¢ Because you must be Miss Elise Huger,’ “Did you go to the hut, as I advised ?”’ 
she said, very positively: ‘I recognize you from: ‘‘No, indeed; I did not dare. But luckily, 
your elegant habit.’ : not half an hour after, I fell in with a troop of 
‘‘How I wished that necessity had not com- ‘ Cwte's men, and they took me safely iato 
pelled me to wear that really remarkable garment. ; ; camp.” 
It had been brought me from England by a; ‘‘Twentyfive long weary miles did we ride 
blockade-runner, several months before, and 3 that day,’’ went on Mrs. , after a slight 
was of dark-green cloth and covered with} pause ‘Fortunately, not far from Orleans, 
embroidery —in short, quite calculated to be} stands the stately old residence of a former 
remembered by a feminine eye, especially if it ; Chief Justice of the United States, and to that 
happened to be a Southern one in war-times. } house we went, and were warmly welcomed... It 
And yet, for my life, I could not help laughing ; seemed to me as if I could never be warm again, 
as I raised my vizor, and my new acquaintance {and a good old Virginia ‘mauma’ sat at the 
clapped her hands. ’ foot of my bed half the night, holding my feet 
“<The image of the photograph!’ cried she. {in her hands, and trying to rub them into a 
‘Why, Major Harris showed it to me, not two : glow. That and the next day were the most 
weeks ago.’ 3 trying of all the ride North; for, starting early 
‘‘As Major Harris was an old friend of my {—as we thought ourselves obliged to do, in 
mother’s, I instantly understood how the tell-} order to meet Mosby at the rendezvous on the 
tale photograph came to be in his possession, ; Shenandoah on the day appointed—I got into a 
and was secretly thankful to kind fortune that } half-dry habit, and became chilled to the bone 
he and his troopers had not waited to pain bid two o'clock in the day. I can even now 
Orange Court-House a fortnight later. My new 3 recollect Percy's uneasy face as he finally took 
friend did all in her power to make me comfort- } hold of my horse’s rein, and I dimly remember 
able, and Percy and I passed a very jolly } being carried into a house, for I fainted the 
evening among the people assembled at the inn, instant they laid me down, and remained uncon- 
who proved to be stanch sted every one, } scious for so long that I’ frightened them all 
to our infinite satis action. 3 terribly. However, I came to, at last, and was 
‘“‘The next dey, Major Derby, was the one almost smothered with blankets, and dosed with 
you remember. oh, how cold it was; and what 3 brandy and hot teas of every sort and kind. 
a fright you gave me when you dashed out at } The house was the home of two maiden sisters, 
the river-bank. The other man with me that} and they absolutely went out into the yard and 
day was a staff-officer carrying dispatches, and } unburied from their treasures hidden there two 
he left us after we parted from you at the ford. ; huge silver candlesticks, with which they 
By the way, how did you happen to get the solemnly lighted me to bed after supper that 
butternut clothes in which you were arrayed? ; evening. 
You would never have escaped Percy's sharp; ‘It was really surprising to find how well I 








eyes but for that disguise.” ; felt next day, and, although Percy and my 
“T stole those clothes from a poor dead ; kind hostess urged my remaining, I knew that 
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eur rendezvous must be kept, if possible, with } been here afore you,’ said Chloe. ‘Dar’s a 
Mosby, and therefore insisted on starting in the} small window,’ pointing to the ceiling, ‘and 
morning. I bade adieu to my kind enter-} I’se bound to let you out soon, fur dey won't stay 
tainers, after promising to stay with them on my 3 long. I’se got to shut you in the dark; can you 
return trip, and we started. They had been 3 stan’ it?’ 
good enough to provide me with a fresh horse, *‘ Ancient recollections of the Mysteries of 
and, the weather having moderated considerably, } Udolpho, hidden chambers, concealed passages, 
we rode gayly on until we struck the Shenan- } rushed overme! And, alarmed as I was, a keen 
doah at Berry’s Ferry, and I found myself the : sense of the fun of the adventure enabled me to 
centre of a group of officers, all of whom united 3 answer: ‘Don’t fret, Chloe; I’m all right, if 
in praising me for my pluck and daring. 3 you’ll only furnish me with a pillow, for I can 
Mosby himself was there, and, although they 3 finish my nap very nicely here; it’s just big 
insisted I should cross the ford first, I would ; enough.’ And, curling myself up in my fur cloak, 
not consent, as I knew what depended on their ; I lay down softly on the pillow, and Chloe shut 
speed. So, after four hours of patient waiting, ; the panel and left me. 
Percy waved me a farewell, and the last trooper ‘*T could hear the tramp of the horses outside 
left me. I sent back my horse to the kind 3 and the voices of the men. They were evidently 
ladies by a negro boy who was loitering about 3 in search of Mosby’s men, and they scoured the 
the ford, and was myself given in charge by } outhouses, but contented themselves with a brief 
Mosby to a negro tobacco-smuggler—a grave 3 inspection inside the mansion, and to the room 
solemn-faced darky, who looked like a preacher 3 near which I was concealed they came not at all. 
—and he took me across the river in his } But, I confess, I heaved a big sigh of relief when, 
batteau. after a couple of hours, they rode away; and 
‘Not far from the river was a deserted $ when Chloe came, at dawn, to rescue me from 
plantation, on which stood a fine old mansion, } my hiding-place, she found me sound asleep in 
and to this the negro, whose name was Toby, ; my improvised but snug little couch. 
conducted me. There I found an old colored “« After eating a good breakfast and getting 
woman left in charge, with a force of some ten 3 thoroughly warmed, I announced myself quite 
others, of ages ranging fgom six to sixty. They } ready for the next stage of my adventure, which 
made me most heartily welcome, and, after } was, as Percy had advised, to go to the residence 
taking a cup of coffee and some broiled chicken ¢ of our old friends, the Pinckneys, some three 
in the dining-room, which they insisted upon { miles away, and there find the best method of 
opening for me, they carried me off to a grand g getting inside the Union lines, for I was now not 
old chamber with a carved four-post bedstead ; far from Charlestown, then occupied by the Union 
which absolutely terrified me, it looked so big ; forces. My friend of the day previous, Uncle 
and lonely. I vowed I would not sleep there $ Toby, appeared on the scene, and, with him as 
alone; so a half-grown girl, whom they called $ guide, I walked across the fields (dodging pick- 
Cinda, was detailed to sleep on a rug at the foot $ ets) to the Pinckneys’ house. You may just fancy 
of my bed. I was so exhausted that I fell ; the warm welcome the girls gave me; how aston- 
asleep almost as soon as my head touched the } ished they were to see me, how amused at my 
pillow, and knew no more for hours. adventures, and how they applauded me for my 
‘«‘Tmagine, then, if you can, my fright, when ; pluck in daring to try to replenish my tattered 
I was suddenly awakened, about two o'clock, 3 wardrobe. I found several guests already there; 
by the flame of a candle being flashed in my } but, of course, they took me in, and we all began 
face, and old Mauma Chloe’s hand on my lips. } to discuss the best way for me to make my 
‘«‘¢Hush, honey,’ she said, in evidently great } entrance into Charlestown and procure a pass; 
agitation ; ‘don’ make a sound! The Yankees is ; for, you know, Major Derby, that it was not only 
done come, sure ’nuf, an’ de only thing for you, } necessary to have a pass to go in, but another to 
~ missy, is to come quick wid me; don’ be afeard. § go out! However, woman’s wit will generally 
I'll put you whar no one can find you!’ So find a way, and we decided that I should go dis- 
saying, she and Cinda dragged me out of bed, } guised as a German servant-girl. What fun I 
thrust my feet into slippers, wrapped me in my } had with that disguise! They stained my hands 
fur cloak, and, hurrying across the chamber, } with butternut-juice, gave me an old linsey-wool- 
to my infinite amazement, Chloe touched some } sey gown of faded texture and voluminous pleats, 
concealed spring, a panel opened, and I saw a: tied an old felt hat on my head, and were espe- 
dark niche apparently in the wall. ; cially particular to cover my mouth and teeth 
‘‘¢Don’t be’feared, honey; dey’s many others ! with a worsted muffler. Then they hid my 
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habit and hat and other belongings under bags ; at them steadily, as they surrounded me, and 


of potatoes in a wagon, attached a pair of horses 
to it, and I climbed in, with directions to go to a 
Dutch shoemaker’s, just outside Charlestown, 
and he would convey me to the Provost Mar- 
shal’s office. 

“Off I drove at a fine pace, and, after mistak- 
ing the road three times, and very nearly falling 
into the hands of a picket guard, I at last saw 
the little yellow house and sign of my friend, the 
Dutch shoemaker. He was sitting in his window 
as I drove up, and came out to greet me, some- 
what suspiciously, I must admit, until I gave 
him a secret sign which the Pinckney girls had 
carefully taught me. Then his fat face indulged 
in a broad grin, and he assured me he would 


come with me as soon as he could put on his} 
: then, handing it back to me, he released my 


overcoat and boots. He mounted the wagon, and 


we proceeded to the Provost Marshal’s. How } 





saw that they were Germans ; then I calmly drew 
out my pass, and handed it to the corporal. 
As I did so, I glanced casually at it, and saw, 
to my horror, that I was described therein as 
a market-woman! Qh, my luckless green habit 
and spirited horse! How was I to extricate 
myself from this dilemma? But, even as the ter- 
rifying thought sped through my brain, I saw, 
by the expression on the corporal’s face, that 
he could not read English! My courage 
returned to me. 

“<Tt is all right, is it not?’ I said, coolly. 
‘I received it from the Provost Marshal, at 
Charlestown, not two hours ago.’ The corporal 
touched his cap respectfully and informed me, 
in guttural accents, that it ‘certainly vas,’ and 


rein, and I dashed off, feeling that the goal was 


oddly it looked to me to see the blue uniforms ; nearly reached. 


after three long years! There really was less } 


difficulty than I had anticipated in procuring a 
pass to go to Duffield’s Depot, for market-women 
were coming and going continually between the 


places, and this was why the disguise was : 
selected. After a half-hour’s waiting, in which ' 
my escort was plied with questions, and I sat: 
’ Now, as I preferred, all things considered, to 


stupidly eying the soldiers, the pass was given, 


and we rode back again to my shoemaker’s hut. ' 





«The name of the lady acquaintance to whom 
I have referred as living at Duffield’s, and to 
whose house I was to go there, was Horton; 
and I stopped my horse at the first house I 
came to, to inquire where she lived. The direc- 
tion pointed out was directly up the street— 
‘nearly opposite the Provost Marshal’s office.’ 


keep as far away from such authorities as pos- 


There I dismounted, gave the horses and wagon ; sible, this struck me as the irony of fate; but 
in charge of a colored boy who had followed me ; ‘there was nothing for it, of course, except to 
over from the Pinckneys’ in order to bring them } go at once to my lodging. So I rode boldly 
home, and my friendly Dutchman provided me }up to the door indicated, jumped off my horse, 
with a room to take off my disguise and resume ‘tied him to the gate-post, and walked deliber- 


my habit, and, in some mysterious manner, pro- ; ately up to the door. I knocked on it with 
cured a horse for me to mount; for, when I the end of my whip, and a lady appeared on 
emerged from the stuffy little house, I found him the threshold. 


holding a fine large bay horse with a lady’s side- 
saddle on his back. 

“TI offered money to my Dutch friend; but, to 
my surprise, not a penny would he accept; he 
only told me of a certain place at Duffield’s 
where I was to send the horse, to be kept until 
he came for him, and he held my stirrup very 
politely, and actually mounted me in a very 
clever manner. 

‘It was a fine clear day, only briskly cold; 
and I shook the reins, and my good horse 
bounded off swiftly. I felt all the exhilaration 
of the atmosphere, the time, and the spice of 
danger that gave zest to my madcap expedition. 

“On I went, gayly enough, when lo! just at the 
edge of a pine woods, beyond which I could see 
the roofs of Duffield’s, came the rattle of a gun, 
and a soldier's voice—‘ Halt!’ 

“1 drew up my horse on the instant, and a 
picket guard filed out from the trees. I looked 





‘*¢Ts this Mrs. Horton’s?’ I said, and she 
replied that it was, but regarded me with such 
wondering eyes that I felt obliged to offer some 
explanation. 

“*Ts she at home?’ said I, when, to my 
astonishment, she announced that she was Mrs. 
Horton! As I had never beheld her before, I 
was still at a loss how to proceed, when she 
cut the knot by asking me to walk inside, and 
then, laying her hand on my arm, she whis- 
pered cautiously : 

‘‘¢Are you from down below?’ 

«¢¢ Yes,’ I said, ‘and the Mrs. Horton to whom 
I am sent is a widow—and a friend.’ 

«¢¢Tt’s all right,’ answered she, with a relieved 
face. ‘I’m the other Mrs. Horton, but we’re all 
engaged in the same business, and I’m just as 
glad to see you as she would be. Sit right down 
here by the fire; tell me your name and howl 
can serve you.’ 
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“‘So I sat down, and had barely got in the 
full swing of my narrative, when we .heard 
the outside gate clang sharply, and, looking 
out of the parlor window, beheld an officer in 
uniform coming up the walk to the door. 

‘«¢Good heavens!’ said Mrs. Horton, ‘it’s the 
Provost Marshal—Captain Rollins. He has 
seen your horse tied at my gate, and came } 
directly over to inquire about it. Sit where 
you are—remember, you are a Miss Carroll, 
from Ripon; don’t speak unless you have to, 
and leave the rest to me.’ She thrust an apple 
into my hand as she spoke, from a dish on the 
table, and walked off to admit the enemy. 

‘‘He was a fine-looking man of middle-age, 
and he doffed his cap very civilly when he 
was presented to ‘ Miss Carroll, from Ripon ’— 
Ripon being a little town a few miles up the 
river. I sat still by the fireside and munched 
my apple with apparent relish, looking perfectly 
unconcerned, and not speaking a word. Mrs. 
Horton talked on volubly of the late storms and 
the state of the roads, and the captain sat there, 
looking at me keenly, but unable to make up his 
mind whether I was ‘contraband’ or not. My 
perfectly unconcerned air probably lulled his 
suspicions, for, after asking me when I was to 
return to Ripon, and, being told, from a mouth 
full of apple, that I should stop indefinitely, he 
bowed politely, and, to our great relief, departed. 

‘‘¢That’s the most unlucky thing that could 
have happened,’ said Mrs. Horton, as we watched 
him cross the street to the office. ‘I shan’t dare 
to keep you here now very long, though you 
will have to stop overnight, and to-morrow I 
will have you conveyed to Bolivar Heights, 
where you must stay hidden in a negro-cabin 
until I can cross the lines to Harper’s Ferry 
and return. For I am just about making that 
trip; all my plans are laid and my passes ready, 
and I can bring you everything that you want 
from there. There is no necessity for you to go 
to my namesake's; I am heartily glad to serve 
any of your name, and only regret that war- 
times oblige me to send you away from my roof. 
That tell-tale horse must be sent away at once; 
of course, you have directions where to send 
him? 

‘When I told her that I came through vt 
3 
; 





aid of the Dutch shoemaker, she laughed 
heartily and said old Hans was a valuable 
friend in need, and. had passed more men and 
women through the lines than anyone in the 


Then I proceeded to make myself 


vicinity. 


— 





after giving her money to purchase the articles 
of clothing and other things needed, 1 was taken 
at night to the cabin of a very respectable negro 
woman on Bolivar Heights. Of course, I had to 
keep myself concealed, but managed, during 
the six days which I was forced to spend there, 
to obtain, through a German confederate, three 
pairs of cavalry boots, half a dozen pairs of 
gauntlets, and four officers’ felt hats, all of 
which he purchased for me at Harper's Ferry, 
and which I intended to carry back with me for 
Mosby’s men. 

«It was infinitely monotonous, stopping in that 
hut, and I fairly longed for the saddle and 4 
wild gallop, even if attended with danger and 
hair-breadth escapes. I can assure you I was 
heartily glad when, one cold night, Mr. Horton 
appeared with the welcome intelligence that his 
wife had returned in safety from Harper's 
Ferry, and that he had come to escort me back 
to his house, whence they hoped, next day, to 
start me on my homeward journey. 

“‘Such fun as we had over getting me ready to 
start. The general, to whom I have often told 
the story, always laughs immoderately over the 
figure I must have cut ‘when arrayed as a 
smuggler. Shall I tell you what Mrs. Horton 
brought me from Harper’s Ferry, and what I 
actually managed to carry back with me to 
Richmond? Remember, this is all absolutely 
true, and don’t fancy Iam romancing. 

“First, there was a black silk dress—in the 
piece, of course—and also a piece of white 
flannel, a white opera-cloak, and three pairs of 
shoes—which I particularly needed. A dozen 
pairs of kid gloves, six pairs of stockings, sash- 
ribbons, a lot of quinine, and a balmoral petti- 
coat. Also some handkerchiefs, both for myself 
and for some of Mosby’s men. The quinine I 
put in a little flannel bag and twisted it carefully 
under my hair, then we got out the piece of 
flannel and proceeded to make it, without cutting 
it, into a series of huge pockets. The flannel 
was tacked on to a band around my waist, and 
the pockets hung the entire length of my skirts. 
Into these enormous pockets, we put all the 
articles above mentioned, not forgetting the big 
cavalry boots, gauntlets, and officers’ soft hats. 
Of course, I could not get the skirts of my 
habit over such an expanse, so I borrowed a 
hoopskirt of Mrs. Horton, and put that on over 
my pockets. Over that, I wore the balmoral 
skirt. Then I slipped into the waist of my 
habit—which was made all in one, skirt and 


comfortable, and was introduced to her husband } waist—and slung the skirt of my habit over my 
and children, and together we laid our plans. } left arm. Thus appareled, I was the drollest- 
I staid the next day at Mrs. Horton’s, and, ' looking object you can possibly conceive and 
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s0 heavily was I laden that it was impossible for half a mile, to the house. What a greeting 
me to walk any distance. Our plan had been; I got! The entire household poured out to 
that I should walk through the woods by night, welcome ‘little Mosby,’ as they nicknamed me; 
and join there a negro market-man who had a; and I was dragged over the threshold amid 
permit to go to and fro between Duftield’s Depot cheers and laughter, while a colored boy was 
and Charlestown, and who could easily pass me } at once dispatched to the gate, to bring up my 
in his wagon as far as ‘Burnt Hills,’ the $ bags and skirts. 
Pinckneys’ place, where I would find a horse. “There was no time for making a visit to my 
But alas! it was not possible for me to walk in ; hospitable entertainers, much as I should have 
my Mother Bunch costume, and we were nearly ; enjoyed it: for I was to meet Mosby and his 
at our wits’ end, when, happening to look out of } men on the other side of the Blue Ridge within 
the window, Mr. Horton saw coming down the ’ two days, and, unless I kept my rendezvous, 
street a very well-known woman of that vicinity, } there would be no possible way of getting back 
driving in her carriage. She had been most } to Richmond. In the middle of the night, I was 
kind to the Union soldiers, and had a permit to } roused from bed, as the Union scouts were reported 
‘come and go as she pleased. Before I had really 3 very near us, and, at three o’clock in the morn- 
understood what he was about, Mr. Horton had 3 ing, I was put into a sleigh, my purchases all 
rushed out of the house and stopped the carriage ; packed in potato-bags at the bottom of it, and I 
before his door. He came back breathless in a} enveloped in big cotton comforters, which were 
few minutes. 3 taken from the beds, to keep me from absolutely 
“<Tt’s all right,’ said he; ‘you are to go in$ freezing. I have often wondered, since then, 
the character of a sick lady. I told her we had $ what the exact degree of cold could have been; 
a sick friend here who wished to go to ‘‘ Burnt ; for it was so bitter, that they actually covered 
Hills,’ and she has promised to take you as far } my head up, so afraid were they of the exposure. 
as the gate of the place, if you are able to walk} That was my first sleigh-ride. Do you think 








from there to the house, as she is bound on some 
urgent and important errand and cannot take 
the extra time. I assured her that you could 
manage to walk from the gate. Come along— 
you are in luck.’ And he put his arm around 
me and helped me to the door. 

“To this day, I have never known why that 
lynx-eyed Provost Marshal opposite did not see 
and pounce on meas I tottered down the path 
to the carriage. Iam sure he must have been 
out, and that his subordinates were less clever 
than he—for I was in mortal terror. It was the 
only time I really believed I would be caught: 
so you may judge how happy I was when I was 
half pushed, half lifted into that carriage and 
my fur cloak placed over my knees. What that 
woman thought of my costume, I don’t know— 
for she prudently asked no questions; and 
I closed my eyes and lay back among the 
cushions and spoke only a few. words of thanks 
in an extinguished voice. The ride was not 
long, and the pickets passed the carriage without 
question; and, by the time I reached ‘ Burnt 
Hills,’ I was myself again, and enjoying the fun 
of it intensely. When we reached the gate, the 
coachman, a big colored man, helped me out— 
and there I was, in the snow, all safe. 

“I watched the carriage out of sight, and 


I can ever forget it? 

“In this guise, and fearing every step that 
we should run against the Union pickets, I was 
driven to Berry’s Ferry, where I was again to 
cross the Shenandoah. We reached there at 
daybreak, but found so much ‘slush ice’ in the 
river—which is very dangerous to a batteau, from 
its peculiar construction—that crossing was out 
of the question for some hours. My escort left 
me all alone in the negro-cabin occupied by the 
ferryman, and I waited with what patience 
I could assume until nearly sundown—when, 
after an almost perilous passage of the river, 
I was landed on the other side, in a snowbank, 
with my precious bags at my side. The ferry- 
man helped me to drag these into the bushes, 
and then I pulled myself together and walked 
to a house about half a mile distant. But fancy 
my keen disappointment to find it full in every 
corner, and to be told by the owner that he not 
only was unable to give me room or bed, but 
had not sufficient provisions for an additional 
boarder. He begged me not to be discouraged, 
however, as he could take me at once to a house 
up the Blue Ridge, where I could find, probably, 
not merely shelter, but a horse. He went back 
3 and secured my bags, and then we two trudged 
’ off up the slippery and snowy path. Luckily 








then, stepping inside the gate, I stripped off my } for me, it was not very far, as I was nearly 
skirt and big pockets and let down my habit; } spent when I reached the queer little mountain- 
then I hid the precious ‘ plunder’ in a snowbank 3 hut. It was inhabited by an old man and his 
and ran lightly over the frozen ground, about { daughter, and I was politely offered the daugh- 
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ter’s bed, but, after inspection, concluded tos ‘* How they shouted when I told them of my 
spend the night sitting by the fire. My supper} adventures, as we rode along down the other 
consisted of hominy and milk; not even a cup side of that dreadful mountain, and I almost 
of coffee did those poor people possess. About ; ; forgot my fatigue in the joy of meeting them 
midnight, as I sat half dozing in my chair, we } again. Our rendezvous was the house of the 
were aroused by loud knocking at the door, and ; two kindly sisters, and we reached there cold 
presently there entered two men, in the well-; and numb, but in the highest spirits. Oddly 
known and reassuring gray unifor ms—soldiers § 3 enough, we gave them a fright—for there were 
of a Maryland regiment of the line. They } ; several of the band already there—and, suppos- 
were most polite and kind, but said I must not; ing us to be Federal troops, we had some 
think of ascending the mountain before the } difficulty in obtaining admittance and convincing 





middle of the next day, as they had been com- } 
pelled to abandon their plan of so doing, owing 
to the extremely cold weather. They gave me 
the cheering news that Mosby was very near 
at hand, and that I would be almost sure to 
meet him on the other side of the mountain. 
We sat there all the rest of the night, and 
i heard news of many Baltimore friends, of 
whom I had known nothing since the war began. 
“The soldiers left me early—but they were 
true prophets: for, soon after their departure, 
a trooper appeared, leading his horse, who had 
dropped a shoe. He belonged to Percy’s com- 
pany, and at once offered me the use of his 
horse, proposing to put me and my bags on the § 
animal and that he should walk beside me. } 
We had to wait some hours before the beast } 
could be properly shod, and it was late when 
we started from the hut to ascend the mountain. 
On and on we went, in the fast-falling dark- } 
ness, and, after proceeding some miles, became } 
compietely bewildered. At last, the trooper } 


r§ . 
allowing me to cross. 


them of our identity. 

‘For three days—and they were merry 
ones—we all stopped where we were. Percy 
told me that, until I saw the huge icicles that 
hung from the eaves begin to melt, I need not 
imagine that I could be allowed to proceed. But, 
on the fourth day, the cold ‘broke,’ and they 
brought out a splendid horse which was to be 
my mount. He would not allow me to approach 
him; so the troopers blindfolded him, and then, 
between two of them, I was landed with a rush 
on his back; and, after a wild run of a mile or 
so, with Percy tearing at my heels, I got him 
to proceed at a more reasonable and less break- 
neck pace. On our arrival at the Hazel River, 
we found it partially frozen over, and Percy 
insisted upon making a trial of the ice before 
On the first trial, he went 
down, and, to my horror, I saw him disappear 
for a second; but he caught his horse’s mane, 
and came up wet to the skin, but safe. We 
decided not to essay that further, but rode six 


suggested that I should dismount and let him miles down the bank, and there found ice firm 
take the horse and go ahead a short distance, } enough to bear the horses and oursely Never 
to reconnoitre. So off I jumped, and he rode; was place more warmly welcomed Ahan Cul- 
away. After he had started —but, luckily, ; pepper, and my lady friend who b d detected 
before he got quite out of sight—I became; me from the tell-tale photograph was made 


suddenly alarmed, and, starting as well as I} happy by being presented with some gloves and 


could in the slippery path, ran after him, and, 
when I finally came up with him, found him 
gazing over a stone wall, where, dimly in the 
Valley below, we caught the welcome glimmer 
of a light. We went a little lower down the line 
of the stone wall, and, making the horse jump 
it, I mounted again. We had not gone more 
than thirty rods in the field beyond, when, out 
of the darkness, we saw loom before us a body 
of mounted troopers. Friends or foes? And 
my heart leaped into my throat, as the foremost 
came toward us. Another look, and Mosby 
himself was giving me warm greeting, while 
the officers closed around me, and Percy’s 
joyous voice was in my ear: 

‘«* Bravo, Elise! You’re as plucky a little 
trooper as any of us. Where are my boots and 
gauntlets ?” 





a sash-ribbon, as a result of my foraging-trip for 
chiffons. 

‘‘T fear that I am making my story almost too 
long for your patience, Major Derby,; but every 
event of that ride North is so vivid that I can 
never forget the smallest detail. At Culpepper, 
Percy was obliged to leave me and return to the 
command; but I thought I should have no diffi- 
culty in making the journey by rail. When I 
went to the station, I was dismayed to find that 
I was politely but firmly refused admission to 
the train, as no passengers were allowed, because 
the troops were being transported to different 
points. What was I todo? A woman, however, 
can generally find her way out of most dilemmas ; 
so I lingered about the little station till nightfall, 
when they were all engaged in making up the 
out-going train. Taking my now somewhat 
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reduced bags in my hand, I watched my oppor- 
tunity and climbed into the postal-car, where 
1 calmly hid myself behind bags and barrels 
until the train was fairly under way for Gordons- 
ville. The postal-agent, when he at last entered 
the car, found me comfortably ensconced in his 
rocking-chair—a reminiscence of Yankeeland— 
and his astonishment may be imagined. 

“<¢TP ll be > said he, with good-natured 
admiration, ‘if you don’t deserve your ride, 
after all; so just make yourself as comfortable 
as you can, and I’ll explain to the conductor 
and telegraph to Gordonsville for some sort of 
a room for you there, as this train don’t go 
further than that point.’ 

‘‘My friendly postal-agent’s idea of comfort 
was to bestow upon me two apples and a tin 
dipper half-full of raw whiskey; but I ate and 
drank both, and made myself as entertaining 
as possible to him for the journey. When we 
reached Gordonsville, a negro was at the sta- 
tion—in answer, he said, to the telegram—and 
my friend handed me over to him. It has 
always remained a matter of profound mystery 
where I went that night or in whose deserted 
house I staid: for the negro walked me up a 
long street, and, after turning several corners, 
opened the door of a decent-looking house and 
ushered me into a room on the ground floor, 
where stood a very neat-looking bed. I locked 
that door, put my money under my pillow and 
my bags on a chair, and, exactly as I was— 
habit, fur cloak, and all—tumbled down on that 








bed and slept like a baby and without stirring 
until daybreak—when, after much vigorous 
pounding on my door, the negro succeeded in 
awakening me in time for the next train. He 
conducted me back to the station, half asleep, 
and utterly refused all compensation; but I 
forced on him a gorgeous yellow handkerchief, 
which caused him to grin from ear to ear. 

“Again I encountered a most impracticable 
conductor, and no coaxing or command would 
induce him to allow me to board a train going 
to Richmond. I told him who I was and all 
about my journey; but the sole concession he 
would make was to telegraph to my brother, 
then chief of staff to General E——, and promise 
that, if the return-dispatch showed I was telling 
the truth, he would then pass me on to Rich- 
mond by the next train. I waited in the station 
until the reply came, fully attesting my story, 
and, moreover, ordering the railway-officials to 
treat me with every courtesy; and, with many 
apologies, I was at last put on board a train full 
of soldiers and started on the home-stretch of my 
journey. 

‘Not many hours later, I was in my brother’s 
warm embrace, in the beleagured city of the 
South, where I remained until the Union forces 
compelled us to fly from it. But, among all my 





strange experiences ‘down South in war-times,’ 
there is one which will ever stand out boldly 
and clearly, as the strangest, drollest of them 
all: and that is the one I have told you to-day— 
how I was Our witH Mossy’s Men.” 





A DEFINITION. 





BY LILIAN GREY. 





Wnuat is it tolove? Why, to give 
The whole wealth of your heart to another, 
To crave all the good of the earth for her, 
And selfish feelings to smother. 


What is it to love? Why, to live, 
To plan, and to toil for another, 

And, faithful and strong, to shield her from wrong 
More ready than father or brother. 





What is it to love? Why, to pray 
With your whole heart and soul for another ; 
To grow to your best ; to be tender and true, 
Aye, tender and true as a mother. 


What is it to love? Why, to die, 
If need be, for the sake of another— 
To live or to die; and this is the love 
That passes the love of all other. 
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b N one of those warm after- 
/ noons for which the Sep- 
tember of 1884 was noted, § 

a young man might have § 

been seen walking along a 

white dusty road. The vil- 

lage which he was nearing } 

was a New England one. Pict- } 
uresque old-fashioned houses ; 
clustered around one of our famous } 
seats of learning, as if listening to § 
the words of wisdom dropped by } 
their wise gray-stone neighbor. The traveler } 
was a tall well-built specimen of mankind, with 
gray-blue eyes and a strong rather than hand- 
some face. From time to i. he changes the } 

position of a small heavy “grip” he carries, and 3 

pushes back his hat to cool his perspiring brow. } 

As he nears the first of the village houses, he 

pauses irresolute. 

‘‘ Well, I may as well inquire here and get a} 
drink from that old-fashioned well. I suppose 
anyone can tell me where Conrad lives, and I 
shall not be sorry to rest my arm a minute or 
two. Those books are most certainly heavy, 
either with the tale within or the calf outside.’ 
By this time, he has passed down the moss-grown 

















path and neared the well, which is only a few 

feet from the rear door of the pretty dwelling. 

Resting his grip against the well-curb, he 

advances, hat in hand, to obtain consent of the 

goddess of the kitchen before refreshing himself 
at what he feels might have been the original of 

‘old oaken bucket’’ fame. But on the threshold 

he pauses, struck dumb by the sight which meets 

his gaze. Mounted on a chair, stands the very 

handsomest figure he has ever seen. The skirts 

‘are well pinned up, showing a glimpse of neat 

ankle; and the arms, bared to the shoulder, are 

white and beautifully turned. The pose is an 

original one, certainly, but to our traveler’s eyes 

most becoming. The face is turned away from 5 
him, and the head covered by a sun-bonnet, yet } 

he feels sure that none but a beautiful face could 
crown that form. 


‘‘or do they employ Venuses in their kitchens?”’ 
Just at this point, the stove-pipe held by the 
small white hands slips and falls with a crash 
on to the painted floor, covering the once neat 
kitchen with its cloud of soot and ashes. Here 
is the opportunity ; now for the man. 

‘Allow me to assist you, miss—’’ and our 
friend finishes the sentence by alow bow. Push- 
ing the bonnet from her head with a petulant 
gesture, the girl turns a flushed, vexed, and not 
over-clean face toward the intruder. But oh, 
how pretty! The mouth, which one feels was 
made for smiles, is drawn into a grieving pout, 
and the young man, looking down at her, could 
have sworn there are tears in the big brown eyes 
lifted to his. 

**Oh, how I hoped it was Jack !’’ she exclaims. 
‘‘He should have been here by this. No, of 
course you can’t help me, though I thank you 
very much,’’ this last evidently an afterthought. 

“T am so sorry I am not Jack,’’ he begins; 
but the girl breaks into a merry peal of laughter. 

“You should just once see Jack, before you 
say that. He has red hair and a stoop; he 
1s freckled and cross-eyed; but he can put up a 
stove-pipe.”’ 

‘And so can I, even if I lack those other gifts 
you speak of,”’ and, taking off his gray coat with 
a murmur of apology, the young man, in his 
turn, mounts the chair, and hammers and twists 
and pounds, and—well, there is a pretty girl 
watching, and he keeps a strong hold on his 
temper. 

‘“‘T would not care so much, if Conrad were 
not to bring home a stranger with him, an old 
gentleman who is to be professor of something 
in the college, and I wanted to have tea on 
the table and be all dressed when they come. 
I know,” she continues, half to herself, “that 
he will be fussy; old bachelors always are.” 

“Is your brother Prof. Conrad Carruthers, of 
the college?’ inquires her self-appointed assist- 
ant, as he unites the last two joints of black 
shining pipe. 

‘Yes; or, at least, he is my cousin; you have, 
no doubt, heard of him, although ’”’—with gentle 
curiosity—‘‘I think you are a stranger.” 

‘‘ Yes,” stepping down from the chair, “I had 


«But do New England ladies put up stove-} just arrived in your pretty town, and had 


pipe for an afternoon amusement ?’’ he wonders; 


stopped to ask for a glass of water; I will now 
(541) 
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increase the quantity I ask for,” with a laughing § Prof. Dunning, since supper is in a fair way to 
look at his hands, covered with ashes and dirt, } be forthcoming, allow me to show you the room 
as is, indeed, his face, “and, with your permis-} allotted to the nice old gentleman you ought to 
sion, I will set this package of books inside the } 


> be.”’ 
{door.” 3 They pass into the cool shaded dining-room, 
“Oh, dear!’ thought Miss Carruthers; and 3 where the table is laid with silver and china, 
then, aloud; ‘‘I suppose, then, you are the $ ready for the evening meal, when, just as Puss 
book-agent Aunt Hannah was speaking of see- } throws open the doors leading into the hall, there 
ing; and, as I have detained you from your ; appears, standing in the hall entrance, a lady, 
occupation, I must insist on your remaining here } dressed in the height of fashion, with a rather 





to tea.”’ This with the air of a young queen. 

‘IT am rather in the book business,’’ answers 
the gentleman, demurely, but with a world of 
laughter in his eyes. ‘‘ Maybe you will find it 
easier to forgive me if I at once confess that 
my name is Dunning, and I fear I am the cause 
of all this misfortune,” indicating, with a wave 
of his hand, the disordered kitchen. 

For one wild moment, Puss Carruthers has an 
idea of fleeing anywhere to hide her burning 
face. To think that this—this is the way she 
has received her cousin’s friend, the new pro- 
fessor! She has let him put up the stove-pipe— 
she has taken him for a book-agent! Why has 
Conrad not told her he is young and hand- 
some? Oh, awful thought! Then, as the utter 
absurdity of the situation strikes her, she bursts 
into a peal of laughter, in which Prof. Dunning 
joins with a fund of pent-up amusement. 

“JT don’t think it was right to deceive me,’’ 
says Puss at length, a touch of vexation in her 
tone. 

The professor answers coolly, as he adds some 
wood to the fire he has insisted on building in 
the now conquered stove: ‘‘ Would you have been 


more pleased to have had me announce myself ; 


just as that pipe fell, and then sat me down in 
the parlor, leaving you to face the situation ?” 

‘< It was foolish in me to let Mary go away this 
afternoon,” answers Puss, brushing up the 
floor and restoring order in the kitchen. ‘Aunt 
Hannah, Cousin Conrad’s mother, has been away 
for two days, and is coming home to-morrow; 
and Mary, our girl, has a father who dies every 
month. She is a perfect treasure, and has been 
with aunty for years. Why, I remember being 
shut in my room for a whole day, because I 
asked if her father was very tall, and if he died 
by inches. That was when I was small, of course, 
and he has died, or she has gone to see him die, 
every month since.” 

‘‘Was that very long ago, when you were 
small?’ asks Dunning, with a suggestive glance 
at her dainty figure. For her bronze head just 
reaches to his shoulder. 

‘It was before you went around putting up 
stoves,’ she makes answer, saucily. ‘And now, 


; sharp but an unmistakably high-bred face. Puss 
gives a little gasp, and lays five dainty fingers 
against the breast of the gray figure beside her, 
that jthreatens' every moment to come within 
range of the cold eyes of her visitor. Prof. 
Dunning responds to the little push, and retreats 
behind the door, just as— 

“Ah, Miss Carruthers,” says a rather high- 
keyed voice, ‘‘I just came to see if Prof. Dun- 
ning has arrived. Papa was so sure he saw him 
walking into town, with his beloved Greek books, 
I suppose, or something else, under his arm. It 
would have been just like him.’’ This with a pro- 

> voking sigh. ‘Of course, you have never met 

poem and I know he will feel so much more at 
home with me to welcome him.” 

‘“Yes?”’ questions Puss, wickedly, mindful of 

; the listening figure in the corner of the next 
room. ‘Were you so much more acquainted 
with the professor than Conrad was?” 

: Well, you know, in quite a different way. 

3 Of course, your cousin and Prof. Dunning 

3 both read with papa at the same time; but the 

} friendship of a man and woman is—er—well, 

; you know.” 

“No,” says Puss, very gently, “I don’t 

; know.” And then Miss McBride, for it was, 
indeed, the daughter of the senior professor, Dr. 
McBride, seats herself just where she has a view 
of both doors, as well as the hall; and, throwing 
aside gloves and hat, says, smiling on the ago- 
nized Puss: 

‘«T will just wait, for he must come soon, and 
I so want to give him a cordial welcome.” 

Poor Puss thinks of the sharp bitter tongue of 
the woman beside her, and then of the dirty 

} soot-stained professor behind the door; and, 
with a rather incoherent remark about looking 
for Conrad, leaves the room. 

It is quite impossible for Dunning to move 
more than a few inches either way without being 
seen; but, standing there listening to the voice 

of Nora McBride, he makes up his mind to spare 

; the young girl, in whom he is beginning to take 
no little interest, from what he remembers to 

> have been a scandal-breeding tongue, even before 

3 the added years had sharpened it with envy and 
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disappointment. Noiselessly tearing a leaf out; afternoon of the year—grows into the chill 


of his note-book, he writes upon it: 


““My Frienp: 

«Can I not step into this closet just behind 
me, and remain there until Miss McB. is gone? 
1 think best for her not to see me until later. 

“Pp. i. D.” 


Then, when he catches her eye, he gently 
waves the note toward her. 

As Puss reads it, under cover of the door, she 
feels a weight lifted from off her spirits. The 
closet spoken of is, in fact, only a china-closet 
with glass doors, in front of which a crimson 
curtain hangs. There is hardly room between 
the shelves and door for the professor’s by no 
means small figure; but, by dint of patiently 
standing in one position, the door is closed. 

Out in the kitchen, Puss, under cover of her 
housekeeper’s place, writes : 

‘I can never thank you enough. I won't close 
the door, for fear you smother. Please keep 
your elbow out of the cream-jug, or there will be 
a smash.” 

Slipping this in her pocket, Puss goes once 
more to the china-closet and hands it to the 
inhabitant, who can hardly be called a “skele- 
ton.’ As he takes the scrap of paper, he holds 
her fingers for just a second, but long enough to 
send a glow into her cheeks, which leads Miss 
McBride to say : 

‘“‘How warm you look, Miss Carruthers; you 
are so flushed.” 

Just at this juncture comes Conrad with his 
mother, whom, instead of Prof. Dunning, he has 
met at the train. Miss McBride once more tells 
her story; and, after waiting a few moments for 
the pedestrian to appear, they all seat themselves 
at the tea-table. 

Maybe Conrad can read a story in Puss’s tell- 
tale face; at least he, very soon after supper, 
professes himself ready to accompany Miss 
McBride to her home, and, in fact, rather hurries 
that lady away, much to the delight of the victim 
in the closet. 

Hardly have their footsteps died away, when 
Puss sees her prisoner free himself with a wild 
bound from the confines of his narrow prison 
and dance around the dining-room. 

As secon as the case is explained to Aunt 
Hannah, that worthy woman sets a repast before 
her guest fit for a king. And Conrad returning 


twilight of December, and it is at Christmas- 
§ time that Puss—for we will call her by her 
$ sweet home-name—first began to question her 
} own tender heart. An orphan, left to the care 
of her father’s brother, and by him, at his 
} death, to his wife, her dear Aunt Hannah, she 
: has never yet missed the love of a home. Aunty 
3 never has made a distinction between her two 
; children, as she calls them. So, at this festival 
pane, Puss is overwhelmed with expressions 
$ of love from Aunt Hannah, Cousin Conrad, and 
$a host of her Boston friends. A very handsome 
: bracelet is laid by her plate, the donor unknown ; 
$ but the bangle is in the form of a tiny length 
3 of stove-pipe, and it is easy to guess to whom 
she is indebted. She says this to Professor 
Dunning, adding, with a blush: 

“It is not a little unkind to remind me of an 
occasion when my pride suffered not a little. 
I think I have been more humble ever since; 
for I am sure,’’ with an upward glance of her 
dusky eyes, ‘‘that my proud spirit was then 
and there broken.” 

“‘A greater catastrophe than that marked that 
day,” answers Dunning, with a long look into 
the face so near him that he can distinguish the 
perfume of her hair. ‘‘ You do not ask me 
what,” after a moment’s pause. 

‘‘No, no.” She raises her head with a little 
laugh and puts up her hand, ‘Don’t tell me 
a secret, for it is as great a burden to me as to 
most women.” And then, with some light 
¢ laughing remark, she slips from the room. 

But, after this, she is more shy, a trifle less 

ready to be alone with him, and her spirits ave 
so fitful that Aunt Hannah declares she is coming 
down with a fever; and, in the last of winter, 
‘she goes for a little visit to her relatives at 
Boston. Oh, how lonely the old house seems 
witheut her. The very streets seem deserted, 
to one pair of eyes, since her little figure is no 
longer secn tripping down old walks. 

It is a very demure sweet-faced Puss that 
comes, with the spring flowers, back to the old 
town. She has asked her heart a question and 
it has answered: ‘‘I want to be very, very sure 
that I should answer rightly if he should again 
want to tell me something, and now | think 
I know.” 

She has just reached home, when Nora 
McBride, in the glory of her new spring attire, 
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just then, they spend as crazy an evening together } comes in. 
as three rational mortals, two of them instructors 
of the young, could well do. 

After such a beginning, acquaintance is bound 


to ripen fast into friendship. The autumn—soft 
Vor .XCIV.—30. 


¢ ‘I just wanted to ask if you saw Pro- 
} fessor Dunning’s betrothed in Boston.” 

; ‘‘No,” answers Puss, toying with the ribbon 
son her gown. 
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‘““No?” with a show of surprise. ‘ Why, 
I wonder— Surely, | am telling you no secret. 


Of course I supposed he had told you, or I would 3 


not have mentioned it. Such a handsome girl! 
And so very wealthy! Isaw them together when 
| was there, at Thanksgiving. Now give me a 
cup of tea, and then—good-bye. Don’t dare 
say I told you.” 

Nora McBride has given up at last all hope 
of winning the professor; but the thought of 
another—and that other Puss Carruthers—filling 
the place coveted is very bitter to her. 

And Puss? She escapes from the room, just 
as Conrad and Dunning enter. Not heeding the 
voice of Aunt Hannah, who reminds her that 
she has not seen the professor since her return, 
out into the) garden, past that to the orchard, 
she goes. Seating herself with a bit of work 
she has caught up in leaving the room, she 


blushes to find it a handkerchief—to be} 


embroidered ““P L D’: which stand for 
‘*Philip Leslie Dunning,” as all the world 
knows. <A dozen of them, .fresh from her 
fingers, were to be a birthday offering to him. 

“And now ‘Thanksgiving Day,’’’ she muses. 
And, at Christmas, he so nearly—nay, so 
clearly—wanted to tell her he loved her! 

But the handsome wealthy Boston belle— 
what of her? Her thimble drops from her 
tinger, and, before she can stoop to pick it up, 


a strong white hand she knows so well replaces } 


it on her finger, and then takes finger and hand 
into his own. 

‘You left the house just as I entered,’”’ he 
says, with a reproachful look. ‘I could have 
fune1ed you wished to avoid me. You are very 


And, now that we have both ’fessed, I must leave 

: you, as Aunt Hannal wants me.”’ 

But Aunt Hannah sees her no more that night, 

for she lies, with dry eyes and throbbing head, 
on the floor of her room. 


3 
All the night, she fights with her sorrow, 


; and so far conquers that, in the morning, she is 
‘ around the house as usual. But, by noon, she is 
; glad to creep away and own herself ill, and by 
: night she is wild with fever. 
$ But so fine a constitution is bound to pull 
; through, the doctor says; and, in the first week 
; of the month of roses, Puss is downstairs again, 
3} only a becoming pallor telling of her receut ill- 
; ness. Wrapping herself in a soft white shawl, 
; she goes out on to the rose-covered veranda 
} How fair the world looks in the moonlight. How 
sweet the roses. 

‘*Ccnrad,’’ she calls through the open windew, 
‘« please reach me this cluster of rosebuds.’’ 

Another step than Conrad’s comes along the 
veranda. Another land gathers the buds and 
; lays them in her lap. 
’ «Miss Carruthers, may an old friend ask a 
: question?” He is standing, tall and command- 
: ing, in the moonlight, a little away from her. 
* Yes,”’ she falters. 
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“To whom are you engaged?’ There he 
stands, white and stern-looking—oh, so far above 
falsehood or deceit; and she has lied to him! 
But, then, Conrad will protect her. 
> Yet it is a very weak voice that falters at 
3 last: ‘*To my cousin, Conrad.’ Two tears have 
‘ started into her eyes, and, before she can brush 
> them away, she is gathered to his breast. 

‘Puss, darling little one, are we not very near 


welcome home,’’ seating himself on the new ’ wrecking our two lives by a false pride? My 
sweet grass at her feet. Then, taking the work : precious little girl, you are the only, only woman 
from her hands, he says gravely: ‘‘ What is it, ; in all the world I ever wanted to call wife. It 
Puss? You do not iook at me at all.” $ was your sweet self 1 hoped to marry on my 

“Well,” she says, defiantly, looking at him 3 birthday ; and I happen to know what you would 
now with very bright eyes, “if you choose to} have been told, only for your illness, that Con- 
take my work out of my hands, and make me sit } rad is to marry my half-sister, who lives in Bos- 


in idleness, don’t blame me, remember, when you ton. They have loved each other for years, but 
have no birthday gift.” > a little of the family pride, I fancy,” with a kiss, 


{le flushes ever so little with pleasure at her } “kept dear old Con from asking her to marry 
thought of him, and lays the work, scissors, and ‘ him, as she is very wealthy. I have persuaded 
thimble very carefully on the green seat beside ; him otherwise, however, and I think—” 
her. § ‘*] think,” sobs Puss, raising her head a little 

‘I hope much happiness may come to me on ; from its resting-place, “that I am the most happy 
my birthday,’ he says, and his voice is just a : or the most niiserable woman on the earth.” 
little unsteady. ‘‘I hope, Puss, that it may be» <‘‘ Which is it, love?’ Dunning asks, gently. 
my wedding-day.”’ » kneeling beside her. 


“Ah,” she says, interrupting him, “then you! ‘I think I ought to be very happy,”’ she says, 
will be quite an old married man when I resign ° slyly, yet with a touch of her old coquetry, ‘ for 
single blessedness. One secret deserves another. | I shall have proved my hushand’s temper by 
But .I .shall not be married before Christmas. ; that hardest of tests—a steve-pipe.” 
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That gentleman was bitterly incensed ; and, when 
" ELEN DOANE laid the let- ; he died suddenly a few months later, his unjust 
ter down, unable to decide $ will showed that he had cherished his anger to 
whether she felt most sur- ; the end. 
prised, amused, or vexed; As soon as the news reached Philip Ernsley, 
by its contents. ; he wrote Helen one of his beautiful letters, say- 
The idea of Philip Erns- } ing that he could not condemn her to a life of 
ley’s devoting several poet- } poverty—he preferred to break his own heart. 
ical and persuasive pages Three months afterward, he married a great 
to telling her that he found ’ heiress; but, at her death, made the discovery 
he had never forgotten the old dream; he loved that, to the larger portion of her fortune, she had 
her still—in fact, he had never loved any other } only had a life-right—at her demise it reverted 
woman! Apparently, he forgot that he was < to her kinsfolk. 
widower, had ‘broken his engagement with her- a And now the man wanted to marry 
; 
| 








self on learning tha@her uncle was dead and had} her, Helen Doane, and, to judge from the 
bequeathed his money to a distant cousin, after} way in which he wrote, actually believed 
bringing her up from childhood as his prospect-}that he had only to ask in order to 
ive heiress. have his wish gratified. Helen had long since 
She could regard the whole matter now as} proved the truth of her unele’s prophecy, that 
calmly as if she had never owned any personal ; she would one day be ashamed to recollect she 
connection therewith ; but certainly, at the time, ; could ever have been absurd enough to make 
the experience had proved far from agreeable. ; Philip Ernsley the hero of a girlish dream. She 
Her uncle had strenuously objected to Philip } knew, too, that her relative had spoken correctly 
Ernsley, and was rendered furious by her avowal ; when he insisted that she was greatly influenced 
that she returned the young man’s affection. } by a fear of harming the excitable boy’s future, 
Her clear-sighted relative declared that she } unless she listened to his protestations. Rhilip 
deceived herself utterly as to her own sentiments. » had been a boy then, was one still, and always 
She was dazzled by Philip’s brilliancy, and uncon- $ would be. Helen grew heartily vexed as she 
sciously influenced by a fear of driving him to } meditated. She was a true woman, and so did 
despair if she refused to play Juliet to his Romeo. } not tell herself that she had lost a fortune for 
The whole thing was nonsense; she, a silly girl, the sake of this poor, unstable, disappointing 
wanting to be like some novel-heroine, and Philip } Philip ; but his letter set her thinking of matters 
a sham—nothing stable about him; he was like 3; which had lately troubled her a great deal. 
a young tree with plenty of blossoms which When Walter Mayne, the distant cousin to 
would never bear any fruit. Mr. Doane added } whom Mr. Doane left his fortune, asked Helen 
that the youth was a mere creature of impulse— } to marry him, he did it in a way which made the 
did not understand what the word principle { proposal seem the most natural thing possible. 
meant, and warned Helen that she would live to} At her uncle’s death, Helen had gone to live with 
be heartily ashamed of having ever fancied that her widowed sister, near a large seaport town of 
she cared for such a disappointing half-made fel- } one of the Middle States. She had a sufficient 
low, whose handsome looks even would not last } income from her mother’s property to render her 
till thirty—by that time his self-indulgent life ; independent, so far as the needs of dress, pocket- 
would give him the appearange of a puff-ball. money, and enough to pay for her actual keep 
But Helen had inherited a share of the family 3 were concerned. Mayne owned much valuable 
obstinacy ; she clung to her own opinion and to } property in the town, and spent the greater por- 
Philip. Finally, such reports of Ernsley’s con- ; tion of the year there. 
duct reached Mr. Doane that, after having ascer- Helen had always liked him, and they became 
tained their truth, he insisted on his niece’s relin- } intimate friends. Not quite three months before 
quishing her engagement. Helen would not do } the day on which I present Miss Doane to you— 
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this, and refused to believe her uncle’s proofs. four years after her uncle’s death—she learned 
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that she was left almost penniless by the sudden ? for support, as it would be to live cn anybody 
failure of the stock company in which her-small } else’s charity !’’ was the summing-up of her 
means were invested. Her sister was meditating ; mental discussion. ‘I can work—I am phys- 
a second marriage, and, in any case, Helen could } ically strong—I have brains enough—I am only 
not have lived in a state of dependence. ‘To } twentyfive. Oh, what a poor miserable wretch I 
become a teacher, seamstress, type-writer, } have been—partly my fault, partly that of 
embrace any profession or trade by which she education! Why, when it would be too late, 
could earn a living, was Miss Doane’s intention, } good generous Walter might find some woman 
formed as soon as she learned what disaster } whom he could really love—and I should stand 
had befallen her. in the way! He was sorry for me—he likes me 

But Walter Mayne stepped in and upset all —we sympathize in many things. That’s not 
her fine intentions. He had, long ago. wanted ; enough! Such a marriage as I meant to accept 
her to claim, as a right, half the fortune—now, i is a disgrace to any woman—it isn’t righteous—- 
ne asked her to marry him. His arguments, ; it isn't clean. No, I will not be his wife!” 
put in a few words, were these: She could have no rest till she had given 

‘Your girlhood’s dream was Philip Ernsley :” } Walter her decision ; she would not be cowardly 
(Helen kept silence, ashamed to admit that she } enough to write it—she must tell him with her 
could ever have allowed her own morbid spirit 3 own lips. 
of self-sacrifice and her lover’s eloquence to make She dressed to go out, putting on her thick 
her even for a moment believe this.) ‘And I } wraps for the first time that season. Until this 
had a love, too,’’ Mayne went on, ‘a love which } week, November had been unusually warm; but 
was the tyrant of my youth. Well, these things} sudden storm had swept up from the sea, 
are long over for both! You don’t want to hear } lasting two days and nights, and, though this 
about passion or adoration—you want respect, } morning had dawned bright and beautiful, it was 
friendship, and sympathy. I am a very solitary 3 cold enough for midwinter. 
man—lI suppose, a very selfish one, too, since I However, in her. long closely-buttoned coat 
admit frankly that I am speaking because you ; and fur cape, Helen could defy even the cruel 
are necessary to my life in numberless ways. east wind which threatened to blow her to her 
The philanthropic plans in which I hope to per- 3 destination. Her sister's villa was less than a 
severe are all of your instigation—every good ; mile from the town; but, had the distance been 
thing I may do requires your aid—at every step ‘ten times that, Helen would have gone on foot. 
I need your help, and always I need your com- 3 She felt a desperate pleasure in facing the blast 
panionship. Helen, will you marry me?” which tore up from the beach with ever- 

Over and over, often and often, in amplified 3 increasing violence. 
and persuasive terms, Mayne reproduced the She reached a place where a tall leafless tree 
sentences so baldly set down in the previous par- } stretched its head as if trying to look out over 
agraph ; and, at length, Helen consented to his; the faintly visible beach. In the distance rose 
wishes. the lighthouse; in the near foreground were 

It had been August then; the last days of; some scattered houses—just beyond came a turn 
November had come, end in January the pair{in the road which brought Waterport in full 
were to be married. view. 

But of late Helen had grown uneasy, afraid It was on this very spot, on a bright August 
that she was actuated bya desire for ease and } evening, that Helen had consented to become 
luxury, and had ingeniously tormented herself § Mayne’s wife. Her face, always rather melan- 
in many ways. Now came Philip Brusley’s ; holy, grew sadder as she cast # quick glance 
letter, which seemed to possess the malignant ; about, then pressed her muff against her cheek, 
power of putting her conduct in a still more; partly to shut out the view, partly to shelter her 
reprehensible light. eyes, and hurried up the ascent toward the town. 

After long earnest meditation, Helen ieoat It was hard work to mount the hill, for a 
that she saw matters clearly and must act in =e struck full against her; but, once 








accordance with the dictates of this sudden } she reached the top and began the descent, the 
illumination. She was unsparing in condemna- } wind was again at her back, and so violent that 
tion of herself as a poor mean-spirited creature, } she had difficulty in keeping her feet. On she 
in spite of all her fine theories and creeds. She{ went, faster and faster—from necessity, not 
was marrying in order to be taken care of—she } volition—beginning to speculate on the proba- 
loved nobody—she was incapable of love! bility of being flung straight over the wall which 


“Way, it is just as disgusting to marry a man ; guarded a ditch at the side of the road. 
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This did not happen; but, just as she reached § natural—of course, I don’t blame you, Helen. 

the outskirts of the town, a fresh impulse of the } You can marry Philip now; he wrote me about 

blast blew her actually into the arms of the very } it—the letter came last night.” 

man whom she had set forth to visit. ; “Philip wrote to you?” she fairly gasped. 
Mayne caught her, and for an instant the two; ‘Naturally enough,” Mayne replied. ‘He 


a 





stood breathless, then he exclaimed : $ knew all about the terms of our engagement; he 
‘“‘Why, Helen, what are you doing here? I} said, very truly, that you did not love me—that 
was just starting for your house.” $ I should be base and mean to hold you to your 
“And I was going to your office,’ she } promise: as if I would; you know me better!” 
answered, as well as she could speak. “13 «Philip wrote to you!’ she gasped again. ‘1 
wanted to see you at once.” ¢ think he must be crazy—I am sure you are—to 
“Yes?” he replied, in an odd choked tone. } suppose I would marry him! I’ve no wish to 
“Take my arm—we will go down this side ; adopt a boy—you may tell him so; it will save 
street—it is more sheltered.” ~ $methe trouble. I marry Philip? Really, Walter, 
The gale rendered conversation so difficult ; I am surprised at you!” 
that it gave a reasonable excuse on both sides: He looked at her very oddly, but his voice was 


5 
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for silence; even the usually sheltered side ' quiet as before as he said: 

street was a very Cave of the Winds. Presently} «I beg your pardon—he seemed so certain 

the pair emerged into one of the principal ; that—’ 

thoroughfares and stopped before the building “Oh, stop!” she broke in again. ‘ Under- 

in which the agent of Mayne’s Waterford ; stand, Philip has nothing to do with my deter- 

property had an office, and where Mayne } mination ! Let me try to explain. Oh, | have 

reserved certain apartments for his own occupa- said it all in those first words! I like you 

tion when in the town. ; : dearly—but this is not love—and Walter Mayne, 
These chambers were on tlie opposite side of : it is horrible for a woman to marry without love! 

the hall from these tenanted by the agent and his ; Oh, try to understand—let us be friends still— 

clerks, so Mayne could lead Helen directly into { but I can go no further—I—” 

his sitting-room, the door of which he opened} She broke down and sobbed from sheer nerw 

with a pass-key. He made her throw off her ous excitement—she who never cried. 

thick wraps, seated her in an easy-chair near } “1 do understand, Helen,”’ he said, soothingly. 

the open fire, and, while removing his great-; «‘I am not angry—not hurt. I want you to be 

coat, kept on talking about commonplace trifles— } happy—you can be now.” 

the wind, his visitor’s courage, the state of her } “Yes, yes,” she sobbed. ‘Oh, Walter, you 

sister's nerves, and so forth—and Helen ¢ must feel that I am right.”’ 

answered with tolerable coherency, though; “I know you are trying to do right,” he 

growing each second more bewildered, more; replied. ‘Of course, as yet, you have made no 


uncertain how to begin her confession. ; plans—you will stay with your sister for the 
‘‘Oh, stop —do stop!’’ she cried, suddenly. $ present?” 
«IT want—I came— See here, Walter, I can’t § “I must get to work,” she said, resolutely. 


beat about— (can’t find pretty phrases—-I must ‘ “ You don’t think I propose to live on anybody,’ 

tell it all in a rush! I can’t marry you, } If I would not sit still and let you support me, 

Walter—I can’t!” ‘ certainly nobody else shall—always supposing 
She half rose, then dropped back in her chair, } there is any person willing.” 

ashamed of her precipitate and awkward speech, } Walter Mayne looked hopelessly bewildereu 

yet glad that the truth had been uttered. She for a little, then asked abruptly: 

dared not look at him; there was a brief silence} ‘‘ What about. other news ?”’ 

—she heard his step coming nearer. «  T have no news—oh, you mean Philip’s non- 
‘Don’t be angry or hurt!’’ she cried, des-: sense; please never mention it again!’’ cried 

perately. ‘I want to explain—it isn’t fickle- } Helen. 

ness— but I can’t marry you.” ; At this instant, there came a knock at the 


‘I understand, Helen,’ he answered, gently. ‘ door; it was a messenger with a telegram for 
She stared up at him in wonder as he stood } Mayne. His presence was required in New York 
before her on the hearth-rug, his face rather{on business of great importance. He hastily 
pale, but his kind eyes looking at her kindly as explained to Helen, adding: 
ever, and his voice taking its gentlest tone.) ‘I must catch the four o’clock express. I shall 
'«] felt so sure of what you would want to say, ; only be gone three days; write to me as soon ax 
that I was going to you at once. It is perfectly ; you have made up your mind about everything.”’ 
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There was no space for further conversation, 
as his agent, Mr. Fordyce, appeared on the heels 
of the messenger, bringing a telegram which he 
himself had just received. 


Helen returned early, and, during her solitary 
evening, had space for ample thought in regard 
to her late decision, so hurriedly formed and so 
determinedly carried out. She wrote to Philip 


‘You must not walk back in this wind, } Ernsley a brief letter, which was only saved from 


Helen,’ Mayne said. ‘‘ Mr. Fordyce will send 
for a carriage.” 

‘‘No—I have some errands in town,’ she 
replied. ‘Good-bye, Walter.”’ 

‘¢ Think over all the details and write,’"’ Mayne 
said. ‘Address to my club. Good-bye—God 
bless you.” 

Helen hurried away, because her common- 
sense told her that he must have matters to set- 
tle with Mr. Fordyce; but, once out in the street, 
she fell to wondering over his persistent repeti- 
tion that she must write as soon as her mind was 
made up. 

Could he suppose there was a possibility she 
might change? Good generous Walter—how 
well he had behaved—what a contrast to that 
miserable half-made Philip. 

‘Upon my word,” said Helen to herself, “I 
am ashamed that I don’t love the man! If he 
really loved me, I would let everything go on— 
though that wouldn’t change the meanness of my 
sitting down to be supported. If I were rich— 
well, life is so empty and Walter is so thoroughly 
sympathetic that I think—but no; without love, 
marriage is horrible—it’s worse for a woman 
than a man. Oh, it’s over—and how well he 
behaved !” 

She had forgotten all about the commissions 
her sister had given her, and had reached the 
top of the hill before she even took heed of the 
direction in which she was going. But the blast 
Waiting there to escort her down speedily brought 
her back to reality. She kept on her way, how- 
ever—Adelaide’s errands could wait; though, no 
doubt, their giver would consider herself exceed- 
ingly ill-used, she belonging to those quietly 
selfish people who always take refuge in hurt 
feelings, if every human creature about does not 
consider their slightest whim before everything 
else. 

But, when Helen reached home, she found her 
sister too much excited to have leisure even for 
indulging the luxury of wounded sensibilities. 


being contemptuous by its careful wording; and 
then she began several letters to Mayne, with 
each of which she was so dissatisfied that she did 
not succeed in writing to him at all. 

She spent a sleepless night, and, when she 
rose, the next morning, had the satisfaction 
of feeling that she had a definite plan which 
; could be put into immediate action. Her old 
3 schoolmate, Elinor Trafford, had written that she 
’ and her father were making ready for a trip to 
New Orleans and Havana, and, as Elinor’s eyes 
were weak, they wanted to engage a young lady 
to read to the old gentleman and be a companion 
to his daughter. 

“T am the person,”’ said Helen to herself. 
‘‘Here’s a chance to earn my living; but the 
salary is too liberal. Fancy Elkinor’s surprise 
when I appear. I shall only telegraph that 
I have found the very young woman to suit— 
that she will arrive in St. Louis within thirtysix 
hours.” 

And then a hurried letter was written to 
Mayne, directions given to the servants, an 
epistle dispatched to her sister, and off Helen 
set on her journey, arriving within the time 
appointed and delighting her friend beyond 
measure by her unexpected appearance. 

So six entire weeks went by before Helen 
$ Doane learned what new phase of experience 
3 had been awaiting her since the morning on 

which she read Philip Ernsley’s letter. 

It seems absurd that, in this age of telegraphs, 
’@ person could pass a month and a half unaware 
: of having become the possessor of a large 
fortune, when all the while several persons 
hang trying to communicate the fact—yet this 

was what happened to Helen Doane. 

First, the housekeeper confused things by 
mislayiag the address Miss Doane left and 
sending all Helen’s letters to Mrs. Worthington. 
That lady had started with her friends on an 
expedition which lasted a week. When she got 
back, she misunderstood Helen’s letter, and 
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A relative of her future husband had written for é sent, all of her sister’s epistles back to Water- 
her to join a party of gay people, unexpectedly } ford. Mayne was detained ten days in New 
arrived at her home in Albany, and Mrs. Worth- 3 York, and at ‘ast grew tired of sending Helen 
ington proposed to start early the next morning, } letters and telegrams. In the meantime, that 
so that she might have the companionship of; young lady was on her way to New Orleans by 
some friends as far as New York. Before even-} leisurely stages, and, not finding any ietters 
ing, she decided to spend the night at the house 3 awaiting her in that city, ordered them to be 
of these friends; so she and Helen drove over forwarded to Havana. The very day the 
to Waterford about dusk. 


steamer was to sail, the invalid old gentleman 
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decided to go first to St. Thomas to visit a 


3 Helen’s business-affairs had to be set in order: 


relative, and neither of the girls had any ‘then came Adelaide’s wedding; and, two days 


feasible objection to offer. 
So, altogether, it was six weeks from the date 
of her last interview with Mayne before Helen 


later, Miss Doane sailed for Europe. 
She exacted a promise from Mayne that, 


$ during the summer, he would come to Switzer- 


learned the truth. A distant relative on her } land, and the pleasantest incidents of her first 


i a 
mother’s side had died and left her to inherit 


a good many hundred thousand dollars. 

“And Philip knew this when he suddenly 
discovered that | still kept his heart,” thought 
Helen; ‘but that’s no matter. Walter must 
have thought I knew when I rushed in on him, 
that morning. What a mean wretch he must 
believe me—to accept his hand when | was poor, 
and, the moment | got a fortune, coolly to send 
him adrift !” 

She was so necessary to her friends, that she 





six months of foreign journeying were expecting 
his visit and the enjoyment of his society when 


$ he actually arrived. 


Eighteen months elapsed before Miss Doane 
returned to America. Elinor Trafford and her 
father were among the nearest friends she had, 
so she remained with them. The two spent the 
early autumn in the mountains of Pennsylvania. 
and Walter Mayne joined them there. ‘The 


} winter Helen passed in St. Louis, with the 


Traffords, and, at their joint urgent request, 


could not leave; and, besides, it would have been { Walter Mayne made them a visit. 


shabby to do so: she had gone to them because 
she wanted to earn money, and had been only 
too thankful that the opportunity offered. 

Of course, business-matters could be arranged 
by letter; but it was spring before she met 
Walter Mayne. She went to New York for 
her sister's wedding, and was accompanied hy 
Elinor Trafford and her father, with whom she 
was, as soon as possible, to sail for Europe, with 
the intention of spending at least a year there. 
Numerous letzers had passed between Helen and 
Mayne, and she knew he perfectly understood 
that her suddenly-announced resolution, on that 
cold November day, had been based on the 
exact grounds which she had stated. Still, 





So time went on, till three years had elapsed 
since the November day on which Helen Doane 
braved a cruel east wind in order to tell her 
cousin that she could not become his wife. 
During that season, his friendship had grown 
more and more necessary to her—though, with 
$ the reticence, even toward herself, so natural to 
Sa sensitive woman, Helen made no attempt to 
; analyze her own sentiments, and remained 
} unconscious what they really were. 

She was once more in New York, and, in 
spite of friends, relatives, and all the pleasant 





attentions which surround a woman still young, 
$ handsome, and rich, feeling rather solitary and 
sad. Though fond of her sister, there had never 


it was a comfort to talk the matter over, face to $ been any real sympathy between them, and now, 


face; he was so kind, so free from sense of 
injury, that it was easy to do this. Indeed, 
Helen was convinced that to keep his liberty 
was a pleasure, and settled thoroughly down 
on the belief that he had asked her to become 
his wife just because she would accept no pecun- 
iary favor, and .the uncertainty of her future 
troubled him. 

«But you must have been puzzled at first,” 
she said. ‘‘ No—you thought I must be dazzled 
by Philip’s proposal. Oh, I shall never forgive 
you that.” 

‘You speedily dispelled that fear,” returned 
he. 

‘But then you thought it was because I’d 
got money.” 

‘‘No; I saw at once that you had not received 
the letters announcing your new wealth,” he 
replied, with his wistful smile: ‘‘so I did you 
no injustice in any way.” 

These speeches were often reiterated in differ- 
ent forms; then they had to laugh over the news 
that Philip was to marry a rich widow; then 


married and occupied, Adelaide did not in the 
least need her. Elinor Trafford had also mar- 


ried, and her father was dead; so that, as Helen 


half cynically told herself: ‘There is plenty 
of use for my money; but nobody needs me 


goer os even Philip.” 


She suddenly decided that she would make a 
trip to Waterport; she should be glad to see 
Walter, and, if she required any other excuse, 
she had one ready to hand. She had bought 
the villa in which her sister had lived, and 
established in it her old governess and the 
invalid aunt of that worthy lady, and there were 
some repairs necessary in the house; she would 
go down and attend to them. 

Too wise ever to take people by surprise, she 
telegraphed in advance, so that her friends were 
prepared to receive her; and one of the first 
things Miss Liscom said was: 

“It is dreadful about poor Mr. Mayne, is it 
not ?”’ 

‘‘Good heavens, what has happened to him ?”’ 
i cried Helen. 
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«Oh, hadn't you heard? I thought you would 
know surely ; and he of all persons—always so 
good, so generous. Why, he gave more in one 
year than all the other rich people in the} 
county put together. He—” 3 
How long dear, good, prosy Miss ~ Liseom } 
would have ambled on in her Jeremiad - 
complacent sympathy will never be known, for 
lielen caught her by the shoulder and fairly 3 
shook her back and forth as she cried: 

‘Stop this instant! Margaret, what are you ; 
talking about?” 

‘“Mercy on us, Helen!’ moaned the poor 
“Why, I told you, Mr. Mayne—” 3 





woman. ; 
“What? Is he ill—hurt—what?”’ 2 <5 
‘“*No, no! He has lost his money—oh, the} 


saddest thing—I thought, of course, you knew!”’ 3 

Miss Liscom received another shake before } 
she could release herself, but at length Helen 
succeeded in extracting in tolerably understand- 
able fashion all that the dazed little woman knew 
about the matter. 





Mr. Mayne had suffered such pecuniary losses } 
through the failure of some railway company, } 
that, added to a large defalcation by a trusted 3 
agent, his business-affairs had become hopelessly 
involved. Misfortunes always come in a throng: } 
and a fire in Waterport, which had taken place } 
only two nights previous, had so augmented ; 
Mayne’s disasters, that he was said to be on the 
eve of bankruptcy. 

‘And, the last letter I received from Walter, he 
was in Chicago,’’ cried Helen; ‘‘and that was a 3 
fortnight since! Oh, I must find out—do have 
them harness the horse; I must drive over to 
Waterport—Mr. Fordyce will know.” 

Miss Liscom tried to speak, but Helen would } 
not listen. She herself flew off to order the $ 
pony carriage; caught up her wraps, which had 
not yet been carried to her room; and, as Miss 
Liscom had in the meantime been summoned to 
her aunt’s chamber, got away without undergoing 
the torment of further conversation. 

She drove the pony at the top of his speed ; 
but, fast as he went, her thoughts traveled faster. 
She reached the turn in the road where the tall 
tree stood up lone and majestic. How well she 
remembered her hurried walk on that bleak 
November day when she went to Mayne to 
reelaim her promise of becoming his wife. How 
she must have changed, else how blind she had 
been, since this sudden trouble of Walter’s 
showed her a truth she had of late suspected. 
If at any period within the last year he had told 
her that she was necessary to him, she could 
have listened: with pride and thankfulness, and 
put her whole heart into her answer. 





She entered the town, and drove so rapidly 
along the street that pedestrians stopped to gaze 
after her, but she did not notice. She reached 
Mr. Fordyce's office, threw the reins to the 
groom, sprang out, and hurried upstairs. As 
she gained the top, a voice pronounced her name 
—she looked up and saw Mayne. 

“Oh, Walter, Walter!’ she cried. 
really you?” 

“T am so glad to see you, Helen—so very 
glad,’ he answered, taking the two hands she 
extended, and leading her into his own rooms, 
the door of which stood ajar. ‘‘1 heard this 
morning that Miss Liscom expected you, but 1] 
did not know you were to arrive to-day, else I 
should have been at the station.” 

‘‘Walter, Walter,’ she repeated. ‘ Why 
didn’t you write to me—why didn’t you let me 
know? Qh, how cruel of you, to be in trouble 
and not send me word! I thought we were 
friends as well as relations—l wouldn’t have 
believed you could treat me so, Walter.” 

‘““My dear, dear Helen, only listen!’ he 
pleaded. ‘You mean these wretched reports 
of my pecuniary troubles—”’ 

“Yes, of course!’ she interrupted. ‘‘ Now 
listen ; don’t speak till I have finished, except to 
answer my questions.”’ 

He bowed obediently, regarding her with one 
of his odd looks. 

“1 have told you over and over that you have 
become the dearest friend I own in the world; 
you have said the same to me in return—isn’t 
that true?” she cried. 

‘* Perfectly true, Helen,’’ he answered. 

“Then your and my ideas of friendship 
differ materially!’ she flamed out. ‘A pretty 
sort of friend you must think me, when I am 
the last person you allow to hear of your 
troubles.”’ 

“I was going to write to you to-night—” 

“Going to write!’’ she broke in, with hot 
indignation. ‘‘1 am ashamed of you, Walter— 
I don’t want to be too hard when you are in 
trouble, but, honestly, I find it very difficult to 
forgive your treatment of me!” 

‘“‘T am sorry for that, Helen,” he rejoined, 
with his usual composure. ‘‘ Let me explain—”’ 

‘No, no!’’ she interrupted. ‘There is only 
one thing you can do to show that you really 
are sorry—that you hold our friendship as dear 
as I hold it. Will you do this thing?” 

“Yes, if possible; tell me what it is you 
want,” he said, his voice growing a little 
unsteady, while a strange light flashed into bis 
soft dark eyes. 

‘I want you to fill out a check that will tide 
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you over your difficulties and let me sign it,” ; there was someone you had loved almost from 
said Helen. boyhood—you told me so—”’ 

*“‘T can’t do that—” «There was—yourself, Helen; I had loved you 

‘Because I'm a woman!’ she broke in, { all those years—the only woman I ever loved!” 
passionately. ‘Oh, this is a mans idea of “Oh, Walter, Walter!’ She uttered his name 
friendship! You wanted to help me—you—’ ! in a voice of mingled joy and wonder. The tone 

«I wanted to marry you,” he interrupted, in $ and the fleeting glance from her beautiful eyes 
his turn. told Mayne the truth. Then she was clasped 

“Ah! she gasped, turning so white that he } tight in his arms, shedding happy tears against 
started forward in alarm; but she put out her { his swift-beating heart. For a time, neither 
hand and pushed him back, growing suddenly 3 could have told whether they talked or were 
as scarlet as she had’ been pale. ‘‘Ah!’’ she 3 silent; but, when coherent conversation became 
gasped again. ‘ Walter, will you be my hus- } possible, Mayne said : 
band?” ‘You have been deceived, Helen; but you 

‘Helen, you carry your generosity too far,” } won’t retract what you said—you promise ?”’ 
he said, in a slow choked voice, turning away his ‘““What do you mean, Walter?’ she asked, 
head. glancing tearfully up at him. 

‘‘So did you, when you asked me to marry ‘Why, the story about my ruin is not true— 
you because I was poor-—because my uncle left I have lost some money, but I can soon make it 
you his money.” ’ up,” he replied, with a happy little laugh. ‘Are 

‘No, Helen; I had the best of reasons—I } you very sorry, Helen ?”’ 
loved you,” Mayne answered, turning quickly She laughed, too, but sobbed in the same 
back, with a wonderful tenderness in his face, ; breath, as she half whispered : 
which unnerved her completely. “Anyway, Walter, I must keep my word, for 

“What are you saying?’’ she cried. ‘Oh, } —for the best of reasons !’’ 
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BY JEANIE C. SHERBURNE, 





Unver the snow the daisies rest, His power alone can bring relief, 
The violets with their purple eyes ; Who “giveth His beloved sleep.” 
Cradled against earth’s kindly breast, 
Each sleeping blossom safely lies. _ Under the snow, we laid away 
Only the casket, frail and fair ; 
When spring-time comes, the lovely flowers The soul had burst from out the clay, 
Will ope their leaves and shyly peep: 3 And nevermore knows pain or care. 
Brighter far that, under the snow, 
Through the long months, they lay asleep. Under the snow we too must sleep, 
When God call call our souls away. 
Under the snow, we’ve laid away And those for whom on earth we weep 
Many a dear one, loved so well ; Will welcome us to endless day. 
Of hopes now vanished, griefs that stay, 
Only our yearning hearts can tell. For, on that fairer, brighter shore, 
No snow e’er hides the daisies’ bloom, 
Under the snows of care and grief, And those we loved, passed on before, 
Our youthful dreams lie buried deep ; Now wait for us beyond the tomb. 
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BY LUCIEN ARNOLD. 





Go seek Egyptian sands! Which cradled race 
On race of builders, who, with mighty thought 
And labor infinite, vast structures wrought 

In long-enduring stone! What human trace 

Remains in pyramid and rock-hewn place 
Of sepulture? In each, a great king sought 
Immortal memory ; each tomb was bought 


With lives of many men! Yet now whose face 
Looks on the royal mummies’ gilded mask ? 

Whose idle hands the kingly dust profanes ? 
Who shall, in careless curious passing, ask 

The dead king’s name? As countless as the grains 
Of desert sand, men come! Life's little task 

Once past, of king or sluve no trace remains! 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE DEPARTURE. 
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ND so this is the end,’ mused Grafberg, 
stepping from his pirogue. 





seemed in haste, for she glanced hurriedly over 
her shoulder, and she breathed quickly. 

“I suppose it is adieu, mademoiselle?’’ he 
again asked, offering his hand. 

But she shook her head, did not take his 
hand, only laid her own over her bosom, as if 
to still its quick heaving. 

‘“Papa, Raoul, Aleée, dey halle gone,” she 
cried, ‘“‘an’ I com—I wan’ you staighe, 
m’sieu.”’ 

“Stay?” cried Grafberg. ‘How can 1? 
You don’t expect me to stay in your house 
when I am ordered to go?” 

He smiled a little—she was very naive. 

But Aurore shook her head, glanced around, 
and appeared more content, seeing the tall 


His goods and chattels were gathered in a ; rushes rattle and rustle, almost closing the way 
pile beside the old log, where he had shown § behind. 


Aurore the pictured Grand-Pré. The front of 
the house was closed, the batten shutters fastened 
tight, no one on the gallery. 

A thick veil seemed to have fallen over the 
past few weeks. Already those fire-lit evenings, 
musical with the song of whirring wheels, 
seemed shining from the depths of years. 

There was neither contempt nor wrath in his 
heart; these simple people had acted only 
according to their lights. As he looked forward, 
marking the riven tree, he did not marvel. 





“Non, m’sieu, jis I b’liv me, I b’liv you 
loave Angel, I b’liv you meck no arm—I wan 
you staighe. Papa ee zay ‘ Voudou’—ee zay— 
ah, mais dass nutin—I betteh kip quaite. You 
staighe? Eh, m’sieu, you staighe?” 

In her eagerness, she had laid her hand on his 
arm, and she stood beside him looking upward, 
her deep eyes filled with pleading, her cheeks 
flushed, her whole aspect one of intense anxiety. 

Under the wistful appeal of the girl’s hand, he 
lingered—he could scarce do otherwise; but, if 


He stood a moment, gazing soberly toward the ‘the mouth softened, there was no sign beneath 
west, but scarce seeing the coulées, all pink in; the heavy beard, and, as for the eyes, they did 


lovely rose-hued tints. He stooped to gather up 
his books. There were some wild violets bloom- 
ing beside the log. As he bent low, he plucked 
one, and then he threw it away, and then he 


boat. 
Ile turned to go back again for more, and he 
was startled, seeing Aurore pass between the 


not. lose their usual quiet serious expression. 
Aurore thought they were like the stars on 
which she gazed, night after night—always still 
and calm, as if they could not weep and could 


ever, no matter what joy, no matter what sorrow 
on earth. 
‘Why do you believe in me, mademoiselle ?”’ 


moving grasses, just as she had passed that first; he asked, not really as if caring what she 
eve, five weeks before. He went forward to} answered, but rather as one questioning 
meet her, and, perceiving him coming, she stood } curiously. 
still a moment, again making the pretty picture ; The girl caught her breath, hesitated a 
he remembered, the sunlight gleaming like an} moment, then, letting her detaining hand fall 
aureole about the gold-brown head. } and shaking her brown head, replied: 

*TIave you eome to, say adieu?’’ he asked, } “Ah, m’sieu, me? IT dunno—jis I b’liv—jis 
lifting his hat and standing gravely before her. ; ]—’ she shrugged her shoulders, sighed faintly, 


5 
5 
3 
bY 
3 
; 
lifted a pile of books and carricd them to his ; not laugh, but just go on living forever and 
3 


She did not immediately answer, and yet she} then continued pointing toward the violets at 
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her feet. ‘‘ Eet ees jis de flore b’liv de son—de { when the girl, seizing his hand, pressed on it a 
son wat meck eet een de blum—zo me—I b’liv’ grateful kiss. Almost before he realized the 
you—I b’liv you meck Angel waile—I b’liv you 3 touch of her warm lips, she had turned away, 
betteh not liv. You staighe, m’sieu, eh?” the tall grasses swaying as she moved. He had, 
“And if I stay,’ he asked, “how can I see { not yet stirred, when the creak of the little gate, 
the child? You forget, your father will not let } swinging on rusty hinges, warned him that time 
me enter your home.” was passing. 
“Ah, an’ eet ees dat bout wat I tink me. You **Odd sort of people, these,’’ he muttered. 
zee dat laine ?”’ she pointed eagerly up the bank. And, when Graf berg reached the boat, he 
‘‘ You zee dat laine, wat go een de bayou? Me,” ; bent over, laving his hands in the bayou. 
touching her bosom, ‘‘ me, een de bote, I breeng 


) 
; 
3 
; 





Angel. On dat laine, an’ b’need doze tree wat CHAPTER XI. 
grow, I weel zee you, I weel hallow dat you geev MYSTERY. 
de ailaictraicitie. An’ faw Angel, you weel do} A MooxLEss night—only the stars hung in 


dees—-you weel, m’sieu? An’ you weel be laike blue-black heavens. 
Christ faw me—you weel be laike Christ faw Some little distance from the point of land, 
Angel—you weel meck de zeekness to liv—ain’t Grafberg had pitched his tent. Sitting on the 
eet, m’sieu ?”’ bayou bank, he could see the outlines dimly ris- 
“But,” objected Grafberg, “I don’t like 3 ing from the midst of the lush grass. A grand, 
deception.” solemn, beautiful night—no sound, save that 
‘“‘Dezepcion, you zay? Ah, m’sieu, non. which came from the hoarse chorus of frogs, t!.e 
Wen Angel wark weed er two fit, I zay eet halle § hoot of an owl, the swish of rushes stirring in 
raight hout. I zay wat Ido, me. You go waighe, ; the night wind, and the soft rustle of foliage 
den I taile papa.” ; floating from that wooded land where, to-morrow, 
“They may watch where you go—they may { he would meet Aurore. 
find you there,”’ he still objected. The shy Acadian would come to him, with the 
«Fine me dere? Ah, mais ees eet not dat I ? stricken child of her dead sister cradled in her 
go heech daiye, een my bote? Ees eet not dat J § arms—come to him with faith in her heart and 
tek Angel, wen I go? An eef dey fine? {shining from the depths of her veiled eyes. 
Wat den?’ Here, she lifted her head and Just a few more weeks, he would leave this fair 
threw it back proudly. ‘I zay Angel ees my 3 land, his duty to the living, his promise to the 
chaile—my hown, ain’t eet? An’ I zay, er$ dead, both fulfilled; and he would go back to 
maman een ziel [heaven] wan me do dees. An } his big desolate home, and take up life again and 
I zay, 1 b'livme. An I zay, not een yo ouse— } live on to the end. 
non—tmais b’need de beeg ouse wat Dieu geev,” In an idle way, he wondered what Aurore 
here she crossed herself, ‘‘b’need de tree wat le g would think of that home. Ile imagined her 
plaine—dere I go, me, faw de ailaictraicitie wat ; lithe willowy form passing through the great 
meck my leel bebée laike she yusse wass. You 3 halls, the nameless wild grace of the prairie-life 
no go, m’sieu, eh? You leef yo eal, an you: touching each motion; he imagined the shy eyes 
ricard de skaiye, an’ you meck me yo promesse lifted in wonder to the great mirrors, the beauti- « 








—eh, m’sieu? Faw Angel?’ ful pictures, and marble statues; then he saw 
The last words were almost plaintive. They ; her in the shadows of the great firs, saw her 
just floated like the sigh of a fainting heart. climbing the steep hillsides, saw her stand on the 


Graf berg hesitated. He was really trying to 3 top of the great hill, radiant in sunlight, radiant 
adjust the scales—trying to put aside his inter- 3 in that same sunlight which steeped marsh and 
est as physician—trying to decide the right and 3 prairie and cypress home. He thought it would 
the wrong of the case. For himself, danger } be a pretty idyl to put her in his boat and carry 
threatened; then came a vision of those three 3 her there, and then bring her back to the prairie. 
flashing blades. He wondered would she ever be content again. 

«IT will stay,’’ he said, presently, looking What contradiction in the lives of these peo- 
gravely upon her as she stood, expectant, await-§ ple: how broad, and yet how narrow; how free, 
ing the final word. ‘I will stay, and you may 3 yet how chained by superstition and ignorance. 
come to-morrow ; I will wait for you till sate? So, they had watched him—had thought him 


day.” delving for magic in their rich black land. Purt 

Now, this quiet Graf berg was not a man easily ; of his promise demanded secrecy—demanded 
startled; nevertheless, something like a faint } care in the pursuit of his task. Would it not be 
shock-of surprise trembled through his system } better to labor henceforth at night, with only the 
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stars and the night-birds watching? These wild, ; earth softly, softly, after a while again bending 
ignorant, superstitious people, would they not} low, then kneeling, reaching, and casting out 
spy now on his movements—perhaps object to } earth by handfuls. 
dis work, and draw their gleaming knives and | The red light fell within the hollowed dark- 
make trouble? ;ness. Something gleamed. Gold glistened—a 
He stood up suddenly, walked to his pirogue, gold chain. Catching the lurid lamp-glare, it 
unfastened it, and stepped in. He was becom- } sparkled in the black earth. 
ing quite familiar now with all the network of} The spade was again seized, the opening 
bayous, and glided, as by instinct, a few hun-} lengthened. It was taking the shape of a grave. 
dred yards through the mesh of waters. $ When quite six feet long, the spade moved 
“This will be fiftythree trees,” he muttered, } gently, and, after a while, was discarded, while 
as his boat nestled like a great duck among the Graf berg, kneeling again, cast forth handfuls of 
rushes growing beside a small hummock. earth. 
‘Strange what fools dying men can make of the Presently he stopped working. His stern 
living. All the better for me, perhaps. My 3 eyes regarded with horror what he had uncov- 
arms have gained in sinew, appetite improved, 3 ered—the remains of a dead man, almost a skel- 
head clearer, experiences new. What a sombre } eton. The light fell on a molded cloth coat 
place.” and gleaming watch-chain. 
He rested on his oars a moment, looking} Murdered? 
toward the heavy dark oaks; then, as if satis- If so, not for robbery. 
fied, lit a lantern, and, picking up a spade, and What mystery was this? 
picking up also the lantern from the bottom of} The wind blew. It seemed to sing a requiem. 
the pirogue, tramped over the high grass and He lifted his eyes. The long moss was waving 
into the shadows of the trees. like banners of crape, and the branches were 
It was very dark. The lantern cast a red glow, { swaying as if recking back and forth in grief, 
which extended only a few yards. He lifted it 3 while, like soft eyes, the stars looked down, 
high, letting the glow touch one trunk, then : gleaming through the trees, calm and restful. 
another. Long trails of gray moss swept around. ; As he gazed, there came to his mind a child’s 
It was a land of shadows and sighs. prayer. He remembered he had said that prayer 
Graf berg selected a tree, and set the lantern } to his nurse, kneeling by the window of the big 
on the ground, and proceeded, with his spade, to } nursery, looking out at the great stars, and won- 
clear away a quantity of dead twigs and leaves. } dering, if he died in sleep, whether he should fly 
The earth beneath was damp and moldy. He to those stars. He found it odd that this mem- 











heaved the spade high and struck firmly. It; ory should come from the great warm nursery 
went down easily. Spadeful after spadeful of ; to this grewsome hummock. 
inky loam was tossed aside. The opening} Presently he moved, took up the spade, and 
widened and deepened. } laid back the earth carefully over the unknown 
Again and again Grafberg stopped—once to} dead. Then he passed through the shadows and 
throw off his hat, once to wipe his forehead, once 3 grass, stepped into his pirogue, and slipped 
* to step aside and breathe the fresh air of the } away over the smooth dark water. 
prairie, sweeping across the bayou, once to bend} His duty was clear—to go to the nearest par- 
aad look low, with grave frowning brow. ish town and tell what he had discovered. 
After this close inspection, he went on more: ~ But not till he had seen Aurore—not till he 
slowly ; the spade was more carefully handled, } had told her that he would return. 
almost gently it moved. Four-feet deep by three 
or four long and two wide. CHAPTER XII. 
Again Grafberg paused. The wind blew the ROBBERY. 
moss-trails like moving spirits. His face was; In the woods where Grafberg waited, it was 
very white, and, touched with the red lantern- ; soft twilight. Abcve, almost like a roof, branch 
light, looked ghastly. He leaned a moment}and vine mingled together, covering a 
against the tree. There gathered on his features ‘ beautiful tangle beneath—a tangle of palmetto 
an expression of strength—that expression {and moss and fern. Little flecks of sunlight 
which men had seen when his skilled hands } dripped down between twinkling leaves and 
worked among the red rivers of life. The whole swaying branches, lighting moss-draped arcades, 
face was condensed into power. pore, also graceful, lazy, crooked paths, 
He set the lantern now on the edge of the 3 opened by wandering cattle. 





hole, and, again seizing the spade, moved the} The breath of spring had passed, touching 
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swamp willows into vivid green, stirring the 


Perhaps he might not be able to talk to 


blood of maples, so that aow the branches; Aurore. But often she slipped to the bank by 
dripped with fiery blossoms, blowing also the $ night. He had seen her sitting there near the 


yellow jasmine vines into sun-hued bell-flowers, 


} rushes, idly watching the stars floating in the 


and little spots of earth into rich carpets of } water. 


white and purple violets. 


3 When the little gray house came in sight, he 


This same wind came to-day, blowing about ; felt as if he had been away weeks, instead of 
Grafberg’s pale brow, blowing into bloom } hours. How familiar the scene. The doors 
thoughts of Aurore, bringing the breath of } and the windows stood wide open. Through 
prairie grasses, touched with the fragrance of } these opened windows and doors, the light from 


those jasmine bells. Somehow, it seemed the 


a great fire within streamed out into the dark- 


breath of Aurore—the breath of her pure; ness, like long glowing paths. He could hear 


clean soul—refreshing to this pale philosopher, 


the faint hum of a wheel spinning. 
who yet felt the spell of the night’s horror. He } 


Aurore was not on the bank—not on the old 


wondered up which aisle she would appear. ; log—nor among the grasses. 


Twice he lifted his head, looking keenly toward 
the bayou, thinking even he saw the girl’s figure 


He thought he would step nearer and peep 
within. As he advanced, a dog barked. He 


coming, as he knew it would come, up the} spoke in low voice, and the animal came 


twilighted aisle with free easy grace—wild, yet 
shy—such a mien as belongs only to the prairie- 
reared. Once he stepped forward, looking from 
the bank of the bayou; but the water lying like 
blue silk, and the grasses like bronze fringe, 
were all that met his seeking glance. 

High noon at last; the day for her was over. 
She would net come. Something unforeseen— 
some knot in the thread of fate—had prevented. 

Grafberg returned to camp, scarce knowing 
what course to pursue. The journey by boat to 
the parish town and back would require three 
days. The girl would probably keep her tryst 
the next morn, or at least some day during the 
week, and, finding him away, would think he had 
broken faith or that be had gone, never to return. 
There came the memory of her uplifted face—the 
detaining touch—the pressure of the soft lips on 
his hand. No, he would not leave her without a 
word—it would be cruel; and yet delay was crim- 
inal; every moment lost, a wrong to that poor 
helpless dead one; more, a wrong to all the world: 
lengthening the liberty of the murderer, giving 
him time to wrest life from other victims. 

Long Grafberg communed. At last, resoive 





$ forward and licked his hand, and then rejoined 
his comrades. They all knew him—they were 
all used to his passing back and forth. 
He lingered awhile beside the bit of hedge 
where he had seen Aurore that clear morn after 
¢ those days of rain. Somehow, the days came 
> back, sweet with the rhythm of falling water. 
3 He felt homeless and forlorn, lurking there in 
‘ the darkness. : 
3 By this time, he had reached the big China 
: trees, and stood leaning against the trunk of one. 
? The whir of the wheel was hushed. He could 
not see within very well, and he drew himself 
up and crept along a stout branch extending 
$ toward the window by the chimney. The tree 
was bare of leaves, but he laid himself so flat, 
anyone looking up could scarce have seen his 
figure stretched among the big clumps of dried 
berries. 

What a pretty picture it all made—the interior 
of the little room, shaded and tinted by firelight, 
a fitting frame for those two, Aurore and Raoul, 
standing beside the hearth. 

They were alone. Was the girl, after all, an 
actress? She was lifting to Raoul the same 





¢ 


was taken; he would speak with Aurore that 3 pathetic face she had once lifted to him. She 


night, and then he would not wait for daylight ; 
he would pass down the bayou. True, on the 
land of the Leblanes. there was danger—three 
gleaming blades hung over it; but what of that? 

Grafberg smiled. 

It was such a novel réle—the rdéle of 
magician. 

How those lovely sunlit hours dragged. The 
day died at last—the stars came forth, and 
darkness fell. 

It was wiser not to take a boat; there was 
better chance for concealment creeping along 
the bank among those high grasses. 


> 


was laying on Raoul’s arm that little brown hand 
whose pressure he well remembered. 

Graf berg gave a low laugh—such a hard little 
laugh that a tiny tree-toad hopped away fright- 
ened. So all these ways were old tricks. Te 
wondered whether she would kiss Raoul’s hand, 


ee she had kissed his. He thought he would 


just wait and see, and then get down and go 


} back to camp. What a fool he had been, to take 

sueh trouble for a shallow tricksy chit of a girl; 

$and then he suddenly clasped the tree to keep 
from falling, looked hard, as if thinking his eyes 

? had deceived him, presently thrust his hand - 
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within the inner breast-pocket of his flannel 
shirt, and, finding it empty, gave a long low 
whistle. 

Aurore had taken her hand from Raoul’s arm. 
Ye was sitting on a chair; beside her leaned 
Aaoul; extended between them was the thick 
yellow paper which Graf berg had studied, that 
first evening by the fire, in that little home yon- 
der. It rested now partly on Aurore’s lap, and 
Raoul was talking earnestly, bending over, and 
apparently tracing with his fingers among the 
crooked lines. ‘The firelight played across the 
girl’s golden-brown hair. 

Grafberg smiled in the darkness over his 
folly. Why had he neglected the warning given 
the eve of his arrival by the sight of that gold- 
brown head ? Alas, why ? 

He moved impatiently, yet lingered, seeing 
that they folded the paper as Madame Lucien 
entered. Grafberg could hear her talk as she 
seated herself, the old hands busied among the 
meshes of a cotton fringe, which trailed over the 
lap of the blue homespun gown 

Aurore and Raoul were silent, but presently 
Aurore got up and stepped forth on the porch, 
and came to the end where Grafberg had seen 
her that night leaning against the slender pillar 
and looking over the lightning-touched prairie. 
She stood to-night almost in the same spot, 
almost in the same attitude—head slightly lifted, 
eyes gazing forth into distance. 

He thought he would go down and speak to 
her, and ask who had robbed him. He even 
moved slightly, preparing to descend; but again 
became still, for Raoul had come without, and 
now stood by her side. 
long dark locks, bent slightly above her. 


could not hear, neither could he hear the low 


words spoken by Aurore; but he could see, and $ 
he smiled another grim smile when presently : 


Raoul, bending yet lower, kissed Aurore. They 


would perhaps have remained much longer alone ° 


in that sweet starlight night, only Madame 
Lucien, advancing from the doorway, called her 
granddaughter within. 


As the girl took her place by the spinning- | 
} green earth ; amidst the herds of cattle, he saw 
>two horsemen casting ariettes—catching the 
2 wild beeves. 


wheel, Grafberg wondered. Was this, indeed, 
the shy maiden he had seen, night after night, 
spinning her endless thread, with head bowed, 


His head, crowned with } 
He ; 
was talking earnestly; what he said, Grafberg } 





; forth? How, without implicating Aurore? And 
this he could not do—it would be cowardly. 

After all, she was a girl—a deceitful double- 
$ faced creature, yet he would not expose her to 

the wrath of the family. 

He would take the night to think—he would 
: not act hastily; Aurore would perhaps come for 
; her tryst to-morrow—he would meet and accuse. 
$ That paper was the trust of the dead. Strange 
how duty conflicted—and duty to two who were 
dead. 

He thought all this as he lay there on the 
rough limb. He gave a sweeping farewell 
glance into the little room. Aurore was spin- 
ning, the grandmother knitting; in the corner 
sat Raoul, his big eyes fixed on Aurore. 

Grafberg carried the picture with him, as he 
tramped away through the rich grass. 

He built up his camp-fire. It blazed cheerily, 
making the woods look ghastly and the grasses 
;gray. But he did not see this. He saw the 
‘ gleam of another fire, lighting a turning wheel, 
>and a lorg thread, and two little brown hands 
holding the thread. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
ON THE PRAIRIE. 
THE tent was struck, the boat ready for 
} departure—the pirogue caught astern by cable. 
‘The shadow of the wood yet hung low in red 
: light, and the breath of the early morn arose 
$ fresh-scented from leaf and grass. 

Graf berg had spent a restless night. He was 
calm enough now. If Aurore did not come by 
noon, his resolve had been taken; he felt 
prepared. He would glide down the water to 
the gray home, and stalk up the bark, and enter 
the door, and demand his own between a 
’ hundred gleaming blades. 

’ He had crossed the wood, and he stood now 
: on the side where he could see, far off, the riven 
> tree. It rested in ragged silhouette against the 
morning sky—as emblematic of the life he had 
> led here—emblematic of the stricken memory he 
would bear away with him. In a distant field, 
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; he could discern the plough-mules moving, dark 


and slow, in long and level lines over the damp 


Flocks of sheep were wending 


arms and hands moving in soft deft motion, } their way across the grasslands, the sun turning 
lithe graceful body swaying ? ; their wool into golden fleece. 

He started up, prepared to descend and meet! Just beyond the cotton-fields, a figure 
Xaonl and demand. his property. 


‘ appeared on the broad level sweep of prairie. 


But how account for what he had seen? How ; His eyes, studying the outlines, marked the 
confess that he had been looking into the privacy } draperies of a woman’s garb—surely Aurore— 
of ‘the home from which he had been thrust} no other walked with that wild free grace. 
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There was no vapor—the air crystal-clear. A 
strong wind rattled the grasses near, curting 
the sluggish waters of the bayou into soft swells. 
Out yonder on the marsh, brown grasses rose 
and fell like the billows of the ocean. A white- 
sailed boat, passing there on waters hidden 
among these grasses, added to this deception. 
The green herbage of the prairie twinkled in the 
sunlight. 

Grafberg watched Aurore advancing over the 
low plain—anger gathering as she came nearer. 
She had not yet seen him. 


There was a large expanse of fleur-de-lis near } 
the wood—a strip of yellow grass between. She ; 
paused here a moment, head uplifted, startled ° 


by a red flamingo which had almost brushed 
her hand in its sudden flight from the fleur-de- 
lis. She was very fair as she stood there, the 
graceful figure draped in the loose garments of 
her people, and thrown in outline against the 
turquoise blue of the sky. There was not a tree 
near—not a bush—a living statue she stood— 
the lovely eyes gazing upward. About her feet 
spread the fleur-de-lis like a green lake. The 
wind blew their long lithe rush-leaves in 


undulating waves, and upon these the blossoms } 


tossed their blue heads. 

A mocking-bird commenced singing, melodious 
after its long winter of silence. 

Somehow, the sound maddened Grafberg. 
There had been a winter of silence in his life, 
when the heart was dumb, and lo! here on the 


prairie, the dumb heart had commenced singing ; } 


almost there had come to him a belief in the 
pure life of this Acadian girl, and she had 
cheated him—cheated him with the smile of her 
sweet serious mouth—the pathos of her deep 
tender eyes. Bah! what else could he have 
expected? Yet he would tell her—it was his 
duty. 

Grafberg did not know, perhaps, that these 
feelings had crept into every fibre of his being, 
so that his aspect, as he advanced, was the 
aspect of an avenger. She gave a little startled 
ery, as her glance fell and she saw him coming; 
but the bloom which surprise had brought to 
her brown cheeks died away, quite away, as he 
came nearer. Sometimes words are not needed, 
and truly there were no words needed for the 
calm scorn stamping the mien of Graf berg. 


Aurore caught her breath with an odd little § 


sound, as if strangling a cry of grief. She stood 
with wide-opened eyes staring toward him, the 
wind blowing little gold-brown curls about her 
soft rich face. She forgot to say ‘B’jour”’ or 
“‘Adjieu,” and on Grafberg the little chains of 
everyday life had never strong hold. 


“T saw you last night, with your cousin, 
’ Raoul Beauvoir,’ he said, in slow measured 
tone, and fixing upon her his stern eyes. ‘| 
saw him kiss you.” 

The pallor disappeared, the brown checks 
glowed like the crimson leaves of autumn, and 
the eyes fell. Grafberg thought her the incarna- 
tion of shame and guilt. He was still an instant 
waiting. There had lurked a hope—a forlorn 
hope—that she might of her own will speak about 
} the paper—the missing paper. He would force 
her to speak—at least he would have confession. 


PAI On ees 


‘Can you say nothing ?’’ he questioned, in the 
same clear dispassionate tone. 

She lifted her eyes, praying mercy; but, meet- 
Sing his—solemn, merciless—again cast them 
>down. She raised her hand, passing it over ber 
} forehead, brushing away the little wandering 
3 curls, and with them her indecision. 

;  « Yasse, I deed geev to Raoul won kees. Dass 
‘troo. I b'liv you zee dat. I kees Raoul mainie 
taime—halle my laife long, I meck eem mainie 
> kees. 
; Here she shrugged her shoulders, as if quite at 
’ ease, and, lifting her eyes, looked off bayouward. 
But Grafberg marked the little dark fingers of 
: the left hand working nervously among the folds 
} of the grasped sunbonuet, as it hung by her side. 
“And that paper—a chart—a map of this 
land—was it you who took my chart? Did you 
: give that to your cousin Raoul? 
: give, mademoiselle ?”’ . 
Now, indeed, terror and guilt and fear 
> leaped into those shy crystalline eyes. She 
‘ looked full into his face, and he held them with 
> his gaze—held them as the charmer holds a 
} fluttering bird—held them, looking down into 
> their troubled depths, seeing them as he had 
never before seen them, when resting under 
: their black-fringed lids. 


‘ 


5 


Dacs nuting.” 


Was it yours to 


‘* Mademoiselle,” he went on, merciless, ‘‘ was 
it you who took my chart? Or was it your 
} cousin, Raoul Beauvoir ?”’ 

Hier lips parted, then closed again. 

; “Silent? You refuse to answer? Then I 
$ shall ask your cousin,’ and he moved as if to 
} go away. 

> An odd little gasp, and the grasp of Aurore’s 
hand on his arm detained him. She looked 
: terrified, 

; «Haske Raoul? Non, m’sieu, non—dat you 
betteh not. I haske you not. M’sieu, meck me 
; dat promesse. You wan yo shart? I geteet. I 
3 meck promesse. An’ den you betteh go—you 
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3 betteh liv. You promesse? I get yo shart, an’ 
’ you go waighe from de laine. 
promesse ?”’ 


You meck dat 
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She let her hand fall, and drew back a step, Seeing her loveliness, Graf berg hardened his 
aud stood waiting, the full glory of her eyes, $ heart. He waited a moment. A bird lighted on 











anxious, expectant, meeting his. the branch above, twittering a morning song, 
Go away? Why, only two short days before, ; and all the little creatures of the wood talked. 
she had begged him to remain. ‘*What is your wish, mademoiselle ?” 


“Go away?’ he asked aloud. ‘I thought} ‘‘M’sieu, m’sieu, I breeng yo shart. Een de 
you wished me to stay for Angel. Do you not > mawnin, I breeng yo shart. M’sieu, I meek dees 
see that she will soon walk? And why did you : praighe—liv dees laine. Raoul goin’ keel you.” 
not come yesterday, as you promised? And} She had dropped her bonnet, and she had put 
why have you not brought the child to-day? I} her two little hands together, and looked up now 
confess, mademoiselle, this is a mystery which I ; as if praying. 
do not understand. Is it that you also believe} ‘Going to kill me?” exclaimed Graf berg. 
me working magic? I thought I had taught you ’ «Yasse, m’sieu, yasse. Ee kno wy you com— 
te see with clearer eyes.”’ ; an’, you don go, ee keel you.” 

“Ah, D’jieu! Ah, Mawie! Ah, Zanctizzima!”* ‘‘He knows why I come? That is not pos- 

Three prayers, floating like phantom cries over sible. Only I know, and the dead—the dead, 
the land, carried in faint sounds to the marsh, } who never speak.” 
and lost in atom whispers among its brown ; 
grasses. ‘* M’sieu, Raoul kno, Alcée kno, an’ papa, ee 

“Is she acting?’ thought Grafberg, looking ; kno. M’sieu, Raoul, ee tek yo shart—ee tek eet, 


away from the face, but too lovely in its pathos. } won daiye wen you deeg, an’ wen you liv ect on 
§ 


And then he went on in clear cool tone: 3 de erd by yo bote. An’ ee zay: ‘ Raight awf ee 
“Mademoiselle, I tell you, as I told your } go, dees M’sieu Haisculaipius.’ But you staiglhe, 

father, I shall not leave this land. A promise—}m’sieu. Dat meck no deeffairanze—you staighe, 

a@ promise made to the dead—holds me here. } an’ you deeg, an’—” 

When that promise is fulfilled, if it suits me to ‘‘ Who says I dig?’’ exclaimed Graf berg. 

go, I will go. I do not ask you to give me the ‘*Who zay? Dey zee—dey waitch—dey kno.” 

chart. I shall demand it from your cousin “And suppose I do dig—what then? Do they 

Raoul.’ imagine it part of my magic?” 

He resolutely moved away, as he finished “Ah, m'sieu—ah, m’sieu—you kno—you kno.” 
speaking. He did not turn to look at the beauti- She wound her hands together in grief and 
ful vision resting there upon the edge of the bent her head, Jooking down. 

3 
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Aurore shook her head. 
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fleur-de-lis. He had been like a lost mariner, « But I don’t know,” exclaimed Graf herg. 
and, seeing land, he had steered thither. Alas,} ‘‘ M’sieu’’—very low the voice came now—‘ I 
after all, it was but a mirage. > b'liv you, me, but—’’ here the head was raised 
‘*False and fair and incomprehensible, like and thrown back bravely, ‘‘not mageek, non; 
them all,’”’ he thought, as he passed within the { but you tink I laight you keel my papa, keel 





wood, where the twilight fell like a gloom. Raoul, keel Ale¢ée? An’ you tink dat raight, 

wen you staighe b’need de ruf an’ een de ouse?”’ 

CHAPTER XIV. “Stop!” cried Grafberg. ‘In heaven’s name, 

IN THE WOODS. what do you mean? Why do you think I wish 

““M’srev! M’sieu!” to kill your father? Ido not wish to kill any- 

Aurore’s voice calling. one. Who has told you that I wish to kill your 
He hesitated, stood, and turned. father?” 


She was advancing rapidly up the twisted Aurore again shook her head, lifting wistful 
path. He could see little flecks of sunlight } eyes. 
touching head and brow and cheek, and playing; «Ah, m’sieu, not weed yo harme yo deo 


over her cotton dress, as she moved. harme, non—mais, dey zainde you—de gret 
“‘M’sieu !”’ peep’l] wat leeve een yo laine—de Praizie- 
She was quite breathless. dainte, ee zainde—an de Gouvnaire, ee hallow— 


She stopped now, laying one hand over her $ an’ you com, an’ you deeg, an’ you zay: ‘Faw 
heart, as if to still its hurried beating. Her} de daide, I wuck, me.’ Ah, m’sieu, you kno— 
head appeared radiant, she herself a beauti- 3 you zee.” 
ful picture; for she stood where a tall palmetto “See? I don’t understand a word you say,” 
lifted its spiked leaves, and they spread around ; cried Grafberg, a memory of the past night’s 
the figure like a rich halo of green, framing the ; discovery mingling confusedly with the words of 
exquisite face, the drooping form. the girl. 
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“An I zay you kno, I zay you kno waile,’’ } laighe on de erd. An I rhon een de ouse, an’ I 
exclaimed Aurore, her eyes sparkling now.  chry, an’ papa ee zay ‘Dass nuting.’ An ee go, 
“You kno maighe papa an’ Raoul keel doo’ an’ Raoul an’ Alcée, an’ dey laighe eem een de 
maine—you kno. Mais, eet wass raight—raight. » bote, an’ dey tek eem waighe, an 1 don kno waire 
Dey wass baide maine. Dey stil our orse—dey ; dey tek eem.”’ 
stil our bif—dey stil ship, an’ dey stil kettle—an’ ; ‘‘Aurore,” said Grafberg, as she paused, 
eet wass raight—raight. An’ den you com, an’ ; apparently overcome by emotion, ‘‘ wait; 1 want 
you staighe een de ouse weed maighe papa, an’ ; to tell you a story—I want to tell what I 
halle de taime you wan fine de maine—de maine ; promised the dead. Can you stay a little while? 
wat maighe papa an’ wat Raoul put een deerd, an’ ° It is a very short story.” 
den you go waighe, an’ you zainde som maine to She hesitated an instant, and then she stepped 
harraizte maighe papa, an to keel eem. You , forward and leaned heavily against the trunk of 
tink I hallow you keel Raoul? You tink I ° the great tree under which he stood. The fire 
hallow you keel maighe papa? Non, an’ I don ; and color passed from her face, and, it seemed, 
wan Raoul keel you—I wan you go—go—go. ; the strength from her body. 
Dass halle wat I haske—you jis go. An’,}; ‘I have had a very sad life, Aurore,” com- 
yistiddy, Raoul taile me halle dees, an’ I zay I } menced Grafberg, looking thoughtfully at her 
weel maighezailfe not tek Angel, an’ zo I don } downcast face, as if considering how most simply 
com. An’, laiste naight, Raoul taile me ee goin , and clearly to tell his story. ‘* My father died 
keel you, you staighe een de laine, an’ I kees } when I was very young; my mother loved a life 
Raoul, an’ I'zay jis: ‘You laight eem go. We} for which I did not care—a life of which you, 
got de shart, an’ ee don kno de laine, an’ ee go} perhaps, have never heard: it is called a life of 
raight awf.’ Mais, maighezailfe, I zay: ‘I go ; pleasure—balls, parties, late hours, and gay 
zee eem, an’ taile eem. I weel zay: ‘‘M’sieu } dresses. She died, and I gave myself to study. 
Haisculaipius, | don wan breeng Angel, an’ I; I went about, too, doing what I could to give 
wan you go waighe. I haske you staighe, an’ I } health to the sick. One day, in a hospital, a 
haske raight awf dat you go.’ An’ zo I com, ; sailor died. I had been much interested in his 
an’—”’ > ease, and he looked upon me as afriend. When 

“Stop,” interrupted Grafberg, sudden sun-, dying, he drew from me a promise—a silly 
light beaming in his benighted mind. ‘Aurore, } promise, but I could not refuse the poor fellow. 
do you think—is it possible you think—that I} He left a wife and child without home. I 
could eat bread at your father’s table while | promised to care for these two, and I promised, 
seeking his life? Look at me, Aurore,” and ° also, as soon as I could leave, to come to this 
Grafberg, taking off his hat, tossed back his ; land, and seek under ninetynine trees for—what 
head with a singularly proud gesture. ‘You? do you think, Aurore? You will laugh when I 
have read of Judas—am I he? Why, I would ; tell you.” 
die a thousand deaths, rather than betray a hair; She did not speak, but lifted her eyes, wherein 
of your father’s head. Aurore, say that you } Grafberg read surprise, dismay, expectation. 


believe me, when I tell ‘you this. What? Not} «The buried treasure of the pirate Lafitte.” 

a word? Not one?” ; The girl did not speak, but a swift color 
«“W’y you haske me eef I zee daide maine? 3 flashed over the white face, and the eyes fell. 

You wan meck me taille Raoul, zay.” ? Were there not, all through the land of Acadia, 


‘“‘Ask you if you see dead men?” pits dug by people seeking the treasures of 
‘‘Yasse, dat naight, you kno, wen de tund’r } Lafitte? . Why had not Raoul thought of this? 
com, an’ de ailaictraicitie.” Why had not her father and Alcée thought of 
«Ah, I remember—poor child. And so Raoul this? And she? Ah, it was that name, “ Hais- 
thought I was trying to make you tell the secrets § culaipius.’’ Like lightning, these thoughts flashed 
of your family. Why, did you ever see these 3 through Aurore’s mind. 
men ?”’ $  «Yes,’”? continued Graf berg, “the treasure of 
“Ah, m’sieu, m’sieu, I don fawgit, me.” She} Lafitte. The chart was the bequest of this sailor 
waved her hands here, as if striving to drive off } —that is, he left it in my care when he died. He 
invisible phantoms. ‘Een de naight taime ee‘ had received it from his grandfather, also a 
com, an’ I zee de gol an’ de chen an’ de blod. ; sailor, and, I think, one of Lafitte’s crew. I 
Raight on de prairie I zee eem. Dey jute eem ! knew the promise was a silly promise; but the 
won naight, an’ dey liv eem, an’ dey don taile } eyes of dying men, Aurore, make fools of the 
me, an’ I go naixt mawnin to zee bout my ship » wisest, and I vowed to keep the bequest and the 
wat ees seek, an’ I com on dat maine waire ee search a secret, unless serious circumstances 
Vou .XCIV.—31. 
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ESCULAPIUS IN ACADIA. 
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demanded that I should tell. At the time of the: Suddenly, she gave a startled cry. Graf berg 


sailor’s death, I could not leave home—I was 
married, and—’’ Graf berg hesitated here, ‘the 


marriage was not a happy marriage. God knows ! 


I tried.” 


He frowned, was silent an instant, then went : 


on more hurriedly : 

‘‘When wife and child were gone, the world 
seemed to stand still for me—quite still—in the 
midst of that busy Northern life, about which 
you know nothing, Aurore. Then I said: ‘I will 
go; I will keep my promise to that dead sailor ; 
I will take a boat on Northern waters, far up 
North, Aurore, and drift down the big river, the 
Mississippi, to where the orange grows and the 
fig; I will idle upon the prairies, and along the 
bayous, and amid the simple folk of Acadia. 


Southern life. 
warm my heart and my soul. 
and let my thoughts linger among the blooms of 
the flowers, the birds of the air, the fish of the 
waters. I will gather up all that nature holds 
there in her deep lap, and I will try to love 


them, to study them, to know them. I will leave : 
the old life behind; but, when the snows have } 


melted from the Northern hills, and summer 
comes to their bleak sides, I will return, and I 


will bring to the new Northern summer the : 


bloom of the Southern winter and the Southern 


spring; I will bring them in my heart and in : 


my life.’ Aurore. people once said there was a 


pool, deeper than your coulées here, called Lethe, 
and those bathing in its waters forgot all the life 


behind ; and I said: ‘I will go now as to the 
waters of Lethe; I will bathe, I will forget, but 
I will remember my promise to that dead man, 


and I will remember, also, that 1 am the follower » 
I will do good to the bodies and } 


of Esculapius. 
minds of all mortals.” And so, I came among 
ae 


you. You believe me, Aurore? 


She tried to raise her eyes, but they were } 


heavy with tears. Grafberg could see them 
under the dark lashes. She tried to speak, but 
the sweet serious mouth quivered as in pain. 
Some cattle were peacefully wending their way 
through the still shadows. They brushed among 


the vines and bushes, deadening sounds which 3 
otherwise these two would have heard in the} 


silence following Graf berg’s question. 


Aurore made strong efforts to conquer her emo- } 
She forced back her tears, and, with swift » 


tion. 
hand, brushed away those which Graf berg had 


seen. She could not yet quite meet his eyes, 


and she stood looking off into the soft, green, 
shadowy twilight of the tangled woods, and 
toward the distant waters of the bayou. 





13 
will drink in the richness and the bloom of the ’ 
It will warm my veins, perhaps ; 
I will tarry there, ° 


} looked forward. He saw Leo Leblanc advancing 
—blue eyes blazing, silver hair gleaming, just as 
it had gleamed that day in the bright sunlight. 
’ Back of him came Raoul, black, black with rage. 
Both were armed, Leblanc brandishing a knife, 
Seeing Graf berg, Raoul 
It rang through the 


; Raoul carrying a rifle. 
uttered a cry of vengeance. 
peaceful woods, dying off in the foliage above. 

‘* You fine de orse-tief,’’ he shouted. ‘ Waile, 

you slip weed eem, dass halle,” and, pointing 
> his gun, he took unerring aim. 
’ No one ever knew exactly what followed. 
>There was a loud report. When the smoke 
’ cleared away, Leblane saw his daughter lying 
against Graf berg, her head resting upon his arm 
—the face like that of one dead. 

He threw down his knife and rushed forward, 
as if bereft of sense. 

Raoul gave another cry, then, springing 
toward Grafberg and falling on his knees by 
the side of his cousin, cried aloud: 

‘“‘T have killed thee—I have killed- thee—and 
‘I would have died for thee, beloved.”’ 

‘*Hush,’’ commanded Grafberg. ‘She is not 
dead. She has only fainted. She is shot in the 
shoulder. Here—help unfasten this—so. Go to 
my boat—bring me the box you will find on 
deck—bring water. Be quick—go, both of you.” 
He spoke with short hasty words. Father and 
cousin obeyed. They seemed as children before 
a@ master. 

When they had disappeared, he turned the 
lovely head, drew forth his kerchief, and 
stanched the ugly wound on the fair shoulder. 
’ His own face was white like Aurore’s. She had 
saved his life, had thrown herself before him as 
a shield, and his heart uttered dumbly the ery 
of Raoul: ‘I would have died for thee, beloved.” 
; How still she rested—the shy sweet prairie- 
> flower—how still in her cold loveliness. 

Would they never come? 
’ A thousand curses on that chart. The man he 
had found was only a horse-thief—only one of 
} those shot by father and cousin. They had been 
to the hummock, had traced his work, had sought 
> his life; and she, the lovely one, all had fallen 
‘on her fresh young life. 

«But he would fight for that life. He would 
}meet and wrestle with death, and gather to his 
heart the beautiful prairie-child and bear her to 
his home in the far North. And she would be 
to him in all truth Aurore—Aurore, the dawn of 
a new life. 

Not the treasure of Lafitte, but a treasure 
beyond all price, had been found by Esculapius 
‘in Acadia. 
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N almost every household, the hardy fir-tree 
takes its place among Christmas decora- 
tions. Small sprigs of it are frequently 
mingled with holly, mistletoe, and ivy that 

beautify reception-rooms, halls, and stairways. 
But in its tree form it is most highly weleomed 
by the children 

Height, and branches compact to the trunk, 
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are important matters to be considered in the } 
selection of a tree, as the weight of the articles } 
ornamenting it always makes the branches } 
droop. <A tree of moderate size can be con- } 
veniently placed in a small. tub filled in with } 
stones or anything that will keep it secure and 


steady. Some colored paper can be readily 
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pasted over the tub, so as to hide unsightly 
crevices, and some moss laid over all. A little 
garden or farm at the foot of the tree, made 
out of paper, furnishes the children much 









‘ ‘shells, and toy shine. wae a ies 
Al rege scraps = evergreen 

Se fe S, some looking-glass or 
silver paper for a lake or river. A 
house on a mossy mound, 
_ with a few dolls, woolly 
sheep, or chickens disposed 
on the declivity, are regarded 
as a great achievement, while 
a fence, cut like 


Vy 
re e 7 paper, manufact- 
gal ¥ ured from tiny 

oS yt babe twigs, or a wall 
built out of small 
pieces of stone, will furnish to a child an amount 
of gratification utterly inexplicable to the adult. 
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In some families, the preparations are often 


‘ surrounded with great mystery, the tree being 
‘ trimmed by the older members of the household, 
‘ while the fiction is maintained that the gifts and 
‘ornaments are wrought by unknown visitors. 
’ When the Christmas-tree branches forth in all 


its undecorated splendor, the children, before 
going to bed, hang up their stockings to be 
filled during the night by Santa Claus, the 
Krishkinkle (a corruption of the Christ-Kindlein, 
or the infant Christ), who is supposed to descend 
the chimney with gifts for all good children. If 
one of them has been naughty, he finds a birch 
rod instead of toys and sweetmeats in his 
This rod is invariably in the form of 
A very pretty custom is 


stocking. 
a long sugar-stick. 
general in Germany, and could easily be imitated 
here. Christmas-gifts for the tree are carried 
round on the previous night by a man in high 
buskins, a white robe, a mask, and an enormous 
This man personates Knecht Rupert 
He is received witii 


flax wig. 
—i. e., the servant Rupert. 
great pomp and reverence by adults, and then 
proceeds to inquire for the children by name. 
According to the character which he hears from 
their parents, he distributes the presents. In 
England, especially in towns, this visitor could 
not go along the streets without exciting observa- 
tion: but, in the house, the father, elder brother, 
or sister could personate Rupert, who not only 


5 . . . . 
‘ would be welcomed in family circles, hut also 
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prove a very amusing feature in Christmas } 
holiday parties. 

To increase the genuine fun for the fireside, ; 
the children should be encouraged to manu- 
facture as much of the trimmings as possible for 
the Christmas-tree before the more special gifts } 
and ornaments arrive. 

Most effective and easy of preparation are 
long paper chains, that can be fastened at the 
top of the tree, and allowed to drop in irregular 
festoons. These can be made by taking a long 
strip of paper, two and a half inches in breadth, 
and doubling it sharply down the middle. Then 
cut alternately from each side of the strip, 
always taking care not to cut quite to the edge of 
the margin. When the strip is unfolded, there 
will be seen a delicate chain of fragile loops. ; 

The paper for this purpose should have the } 
same tint on both sides; but a very handsome } 
and stronger chain can be made out of high- ; 
colored papers that are tinted only on one side. : 
For this, take a strip of paper four inches in ; 
length and nearly one in width. Fold it sharply ; 
a little inward from each edge, so as to make a 
narrow band entirely concealing the blank or } 
untinted side of the paper. Touch one end of } 
this band slightly with paste, and slip it neatly 
within the other end, pinch these ends firnily : 
together, and a strong loop or link is finished. } 
Aiter folding the second band in the same 
manner, slip it through the first link before 
pasting, and they will be interlocked. Long } 
links are more speedily prepared, but short 
links look better, and, when made of crimson, 
dark-blue, and gold, they will well repay the 
labor upon them, as they can be saved from } 
year to year. 

Scarlet berries threaded upon cotton, and } 
looped from branch to branch, form an effective } 
decoration ; small balls, formed of white and } 
red beads, also look pretty. 

At the top of the tree, paper flowers can be 
arranged to look very effective, and their bright 
colors contrast favorably with the green branches. 
Roses can be placed here and there, in and out, 
while stars, hearts, and other devices may be 
threaded on long strands and used with good 
effect. These can be made of very gay-colored 
papers, great variety and ingenuity being pro- 
duced with a little consideration. 

Use all the fire-gilt paper, gold and silver 
paper, spangles, and tinsels which you can in 
manufacturing the ornaments, as colored paper, 
however pretty, fails to produce brilliance. 

Fairies add greatly to the beauty of the tree; 
half-length figures can be cut out of the colored 
fashion-plates in illustrated magazines. Feet } 


~~ 
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} selected if desired. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
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must be cut out and added, attached to the back 
of the tarlatan skirt. Great ingenuity can be 
exercised in dressing these, fancy costumes being 
Tarlatan, is varied colors, 
is used for dressing them, elaborately trimmed 
with gold and silver lace and spangles. 

Innumerable devices can be made by the 
exercise of a little forethought and skill; jewels 
can be represented by the different shades of fire- 
gilt paper: thus, a red fire-gilt heart, pierced by 
a golden arrow studded with jewels, is a very 
effective design ; so is a moon with a profile face 
in it. 

Cornucopias are always pretty, and, when 
filled with sweets, are very attractive. They are 


; easily made out of colored or gilt paper, lined 
: with white paper and bordered with lace paper 


or a moss-trimming of tissue-paper. 

Gilded walnut-shells suspended from colored 
ribbons look pretty; they can be covered with 
gilt paper, or dropped in liquid gold and placed 
on a board to dry; the two shells should be 
glued together before they are gilded, and the 
ribbon glued on upon one end. Pine cones 
similarly treated are beautiful, also acorns; the 
latter, however, are so small that they are 


s tedious to get through with, but, if bunched 


together, form a very attractive decoration. 
The real gifts are usually arranged at the base 


‘ of the tree, or disposed of in a hamper hidden 


from sight by flowers or foliage, the person who 
distributes making as much mystery as possible 
out of the presentations. The tree-decorations 
are allowed to remain unmolested, and can ‘be 
kept from year to year, each year some new 
ornaments being added. 

Let the tree be a fact, no matter how small it 
may be, and let it be like the most genial smile 
seen at Christmas-tide—bright, and shedding its 
radiance over all that comes within its influence. 


} Let the little folks have a Christmas-tree, and 


see how willing fingers can accomplish the task 
with a small outlay. 

The importance of keeping up holidays can- 
not be too strongly insisted on in this busy 
utilitarian age. It is especially needful to do so 
in our vast country, where the members of a 
family, as soon as grown up, usually scatter in 
different directions. Unless some reason for an 
annual reunion is definitely settled on and 
rigidly observed, such assemblings are apt to be 
put off from year to year, until perhaps never 
once is the entire family group again united. 

Of course, no period can be so appropriate for 
such gatherings as Christmas, a festival at once 
religious and secular, and linked with the sweet- 
est and holiest associations which memory holds. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ere. 





BY EMILY 


H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of self-colored | 
camel’s-hair or laidy’s-cloth for the dress, with ‘ 
an Astrakhan jacket. The skirt of the dress is 


or in fancy stripes. Muff and toque to match. 
The toque has two white quills on the left side. 
Eight to ten yards of camel’s-hair, or six to eight 


i yards of lady’s-cloth, for the dress ; two and one- 


half yards of Astrakhan cloth, for jacket, muff, 
and toque, will be required. 








laid in wide box-plaits across the front and sides; 





throughout with surah silk or satin, either plain 
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the back is plain. The over-drapery forms a | 
long point in front, draped high at the sides; ‘ 
the back ditto. The bodice is a simple tailor- 
fitting basque. The Astrakhan jacket is close- ; 
fitting at the back and loose in front, lined ; 





No. 2—Is a walking-costume, of cloth in one of 


{the new shades of brown. It is cut to fit the 
(563) i 
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figure like a pelisse, opening down the front 3 

from the waist, which is fitted over a vest richly 3 
braided. High coat-sleeves. The pelisse is ; 
trimmed with bands of beaver fur: one band $ 
from the neck to edge of the skirt; the second : 
bands are set a quarter of a yard back. Small | 
capote of soft felt, with a puffed front of velvet to 
match the costume, trimmed with standing loops : 
of ribbon, in the centre of which are the head and } 
neck of a bird. The bonnet ties under the chin. 3 


eas 
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This pelisse may be made of velvet or velveteen, 
if preferred. 

No. 3—Is a walking or house dress for a young 
lady. The material is plaid woolens for street 
costume, or plaid surah for the house, if a more 
dressy gown is required. The underskirt is laid } 
in deep kilt-plaits all around. The tunic in front 
forms a long-pointed much-draped apron. In 3 
the back, the drapery falls in straight folds at 
the sides, and is then looped up in the middle 
of the back. The bodice is full, back and front, ‘ 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


ROR nner own 


and belted at the waist under a soft surah sash, ; 
which ties loosely at the left side in a large knot } 


with long ends. 


wee Ae 


Directory hat of felt. trimmed 


with a large bunch of velvet poppies with leaves. 
Eight to ten yards of double-fold woolen mate- 
rial, or twenty yards of surah, will be required 


for this gown. 


No. 4—Is a simple and stylish model for the 


much-used Norfolk jacket. 


colored cloth. 
ditto the back. 


It is made of self- 


Three box-plaits form the front, ’ 
The trimming is simply one or ‘ 





No. 6. 


two rows of machine-stitching. Belt of the cloth, 


fastened by an 


No. 5—Shows a stylish overcoat for a boy of 
eight to ten years. 
bound on the edge with silk braid, and buttons 3 


of six to eight years. 


tweed, and the 


and sacque coat. 


oxydized buckle. 


Velvet collar. 


form is a combination of ulster 
The fronts are plain; the sides 


and back of the skirt are plaited on to the 


The coat is< 
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566 SARATOGA CORSAGE.—BRANCH OF LILAC. 
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inside lining. The sleeves and back of the 


silk. 
No. 7—Is an outside coat for girl of six years, 
made of light-gray or cream-white cloth, and 


SARATOGA CORSAGE: 
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> trimmed with gray Astrakhan fur. Toque to 
dolman shape, with Capuchin hood. The hood : 
is lined with gay-colored surah. The Highland ; 
cap is of velvet to match the prevailing color } 
of the plaid. For winter wear, the waist and 
under-sleeves should be wadded and lined with ° 


match, with a white wing on left side. 

No. 8—lIs suitable for either a street or house 
dress for a girl of six years. ‘The skirt is kilted 
in deep kilts upon an under-waist, which forms 
the vest. This is of velvet or velveteen. Over 
this is worn a little jacket of the material. A 
wide surah sash ties at the back. Hat of felt, 
faced with velvet and trimmed with ostrich-tips. 


WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





For our Supplement, we give the Saratoga : 
corsage. The pattern consists of seven pieces: 
1. Hatr or Front. 
2. Srwe-Fronrt. 
Harr or Back. 


om oo 


PLASTRON. 
6. Hatr or CoLnar. 


< 


7. SLEEVE. 
The letters and notches show how the pieces 


‘are joined. The front, Nos. 1 and 2, forms the 


fullness over the plastron, as seen in the 


; illustration. The fullness of No. 1 is laid in 
Siwe-Back. ; 


plaits to fit the figure. The collar, plastron, 


‘and cuffs are made of brocade velvet, in a small 


¢ 
¢ 


pattern. 
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BRANCH OF LILAC: FOR SCREEN, PIANO-FRONT, Evc. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





The colored pattern which we give in the 
front of the number this month is not only of great 
beauty, but can be adapted to many purposes. 
It can be embroidered or painted on satin or silk 
for the panel of a handsome dress, or painted on 
wood for the panel of a door. If embroidered, 


the design as given is intended to be done in 
satin-stitch, but it can be done in outline-stitch 
if preferred. The lilacs can be made either 
lighter or darker, as may be preferred. or, if it is 
wished to have the upper spray-white, it may be 
faintly tinted with the palest green. 
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DRAWING-ROOM 


TAMBOURINE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








Christmas is coming, and almost too soon, per- 
haps, for those of us who want to make some 
pretty trifle, both useful and ornamental, which 
shall, be the work of willing and loving hands, 
for our sisters, our cousins, and our aunts; there- 
fore we give, this month, some pretty designs for 
fancy articles for the toilet-table, the work-basket, 
and the drawing-room. First of all, for the 
drawing-room, we give an ornamented tam- 
bourine, which is made by purchasing a small- 


sized tambourine, then decorate it with a 
painted landscape or a Watteau scene, after 
which the rim is gayly trimmed with ribbons and 
multiform loops-and-ends of corded silk inter- 
mingled with gilt and silver spots. The bow at 
the top is finished by a long loop, by which the 
tambourine is suspended. It is intended to be 
hung on the wall or fastened to a screen, and is 
a very pretty bit of simple and inexpensive 
decoration. 


SPECTACLE-CASE. 





' BY MISS E. 


J. WELSH. 





In the front of the number, we give a design ‘ 
for aspectacle-case. This will be found extremely 


useful for persons that use glasses. They are 
not in danger of being broken, and not hidden 
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from sight. The pocket on the left is to hold a} 
piece of chamois-skin to clean them. One yard 
of three-inch-width ribbon will be required for 
one case; any shade which pleases the taste may 
of course be used. 

The ends are folded up to form the pockets; 
these should be three and a half inches deep, 
and the ends that fall over be ftve and a half, the 


HOUSEWIFE.—SCARF. 
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extra two inches being fringed out. The pockets 
should be overhanded together on the sides. 

The flowers and glasses can be painted or 
embroidered on. The ribbon is caught, about 
midway, between a curtain-clasp and ring. 
These can be purchased at any hardware or 
If a gilt one cannot be 


found, the nickel can be gilded. 


house-furnishing store. 


HOUSEWIFE. 





BY MRS. 


JANE 


WEAVER. 





We give the inside and outside of.this useful 
case for a work-basket. 
pockets are made of écru linen or satin. 
edges are neatly bound with silk braid. 


The 
The 


strap to hold the scissors, ete., is of bronze kid. 


Some pieces of fine flannel, pinked on the edges, 


The foundation and , 


/ embroidered with an outline design in silk. A 


case similar to this, with a little different 
arrangement inside for comb, brush, tooth- 
brushes, nail-scissors, etc., will be found most 
useful in traveling, and a very nice little Christ- 
mas gift for a young brother or sister going off to 


form the flap for needles. The outside flaps are a_boarding-school. 


SCARF FOR UPRIGH 


T PIANO OR ORGAN. 





BY MRS. 


JANE 


WEAVER. 





On our Supplement, we give two beautiful : 


designs for the ends of a piano or parlor-organ 
scarf. The scarf may be made of Tussore silk, 
plush, or of any material desired. 
wide enough to cover the top of the piano, and 
long enough to hang down nearly half a yard at 
each end. The designs of musical instruments 





can be done in either one color, in gold thread, 
or in a variety of colors, as suits the fancy. A 


: ball-fringe of suitable colors should be added to 
It should be : 


the ends, and the whole lined with some soft 
silk. Such a scarf will give a look of elegance to 


‘any room, and into the bargain will save the 


piano-top from the risk of scratches. 





CUSHION FOR HAILR-PINS. 





BY MRS. 


JANE 


WEAVER. 








For the toilet-table, this model for a circular 
pincushion will be most useful, as well as orna- 


mental. A circular pincushion, loosely stuffed 


with curled hair, and covered with pale blue or 


pink cheese-cloth, over which is a pretty cro- 
cheted cover in blue or pink knitting-silk, any 
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LADY’S 
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open pattern. After the top cover is adjusted, 
the cushion is then encircled with a double ruche 
and plaited fiounce of satin to match. Such a 
cushion, with one, two, or three pretty shell-pins 
for the hair, will certainly make an acceptable 
Christmas present to any young girl. 





MUFF. 





BY MRS. 


JANE 


WEAVER. 





To make this muff, you take a piece of wad- } guipure lace. 
ding the size you require, and cover it entirely } and puffs might be of another color. 


If the muff were black, the folds 
A jet but- 


with silk or satin merveilleux, either black or a terfly in the centre of the folds makes a pretty 


color to suit your dress. Having done this very 


finish. ur illustration gives such a good idea 


neatly, you sew the two sides together, and run } of the muff when completed, any lady can readily 


a ribbon and elastic through each end of the : 
muff. The next thing is to lay on some folds or : 


puffs of the satin, and cover up the seams with 


make one for herself, or as a Christmas gift for 
some friend or relative, with a very trifling out- 
lay of money for materials. 
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WORK-BAG. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








This pretty work-bag may be embroidered on ¢ in filoselle. Line the bag with silk or satin, 
either linen or satin, as the taste may suggest. } bind all around with a narrow satin ribbon to 
Any simple design of stems, flowers, and butter } match; strings of the same. The size may be 
vr dragon flies, will be an effective ornamentation. determined by the kind of work it is intended to 


The embroidery may be in outline or satin stitch be used for. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 
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CASE FOR SLIPPERS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Another useful case, tor holding nice slippers. { ered in simple pattern with brown silk or crewel. 
is made of écru linen, and bound with brown : We give the case open, and also tied up, as will 
worsted braid. The inside pockets are embroid- : be seen in the illustration. 


DPD er rrr 


FAN-SHAPED PENWIPER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Cut two triangular pieces of card-board, and } cloth, and join the whole at the point under a 
adorn them with sprays wrought with long? star of silk gimp finished off with a cord and 
stitches in shaded silk; insert between the two : tassel of the mixed silk, with which the outside 
leaves pinked-out sheets of variously colored © is worked. (671) 
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HARRIET HUBBARD AYER. 


COPYRIGHTED, 1858, BY THE RECAMIER MFG, CO. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER. 
FROM THE NEW YORK GRAPHIC. 
ARRIET HUBBARD AYER is the youngest child } 
H of the late Henry G. Hubbard, of Chicago. Mr. 
Hubbard was one of the first citizens of Chicago, 
and is yet remembered by every old settler as the 
most generous and lovable of men. His youngest daughter, 
the subject of this sketch, was always his favorite child, 
and, though her father died while she was a little girl, 
Mrs. Ayer never fails to tell of his indulgent kindness and 
his pride in the child who could read as well at four years 
of age as most children at ten, and who even then knew 
by heart page after page of the poets. 
(572) 





PHOTOGRAPH BY SARONY. 


Asachild, Harriet Hubbard was extremely delicate, and 
on that account her education up to twelve years of age 
was purposely neglected. She got only such as she could 
not help receiving from incéssant reading and intercourse 
with people of unusual culture and mind.  Graduaily, 
however, growing a little stronger, at the age of twelve she 
was sent to the Convent of the Sacred Heart, in Chicago, 
where, in a few years, she graduated at the head of her 
class. Married at sixteen, Mrs, Ayer had obviously no girl- 
hood, and the first “grown people’s” party she had ever 
attended was her own wedding-reception. From this time 
on, she was very much in Chicago society. 

It was not, however, until the great Chicago fire that 


- ~~ aa o~ 


she came into any prominence. A little incident occurred 
during that first terrible and calamitous day that shows 
very plainly how this woman, so young and fond of society, 
had endeared herself to the poor and humble. The flames 
were consuming everything within reach, and safety lay 
only in flight. It was absolutely impossible to get a vehicle 
of any kind for love or money. Mrs. Ayer’s own stables, 
with her carriage and horses, had served only to add fuel 
to the flame, and her own coachman, yielding to the instinct 
of self-preservation, had made himself conspicuous by bis 
absence. The humblest cartman had his own wife and 
little ones to save, and it was a very forlorn hope which 
Mr. Ayer carried with him when he sallied forth to find 
whether a great outlay of money could not secure a vehicle 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 
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of some sort in which his wife and children and their § 


valuables might be conveyed to a place of safety. 
After a weary and fruitless search, Mr. Ayer finally 


a roomy clarence coach, ‘I stopped him,” said Mr. Ayer, 
in telling the tale, “and begged him to come and save my 
wife and little ones from the burning street. I pleaded, 
I coaxed, I bribed, I bullied. He refused. Finally, he 
said: ‘ No, sir; ’tain’t no use trying to get me, 


> ill-health?’ 
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which have commanded the attention of the business- world. 
Mrs, Ayer, in speaking of this portion of her lite, says: 
“Fancy me then. I was utterly without money, though 
used to spending it like water. I had my two children to 
support, and nothing to commence on. l walked the floor 
of my room, thinking what I could do. Finally, I asked 
Sypher & Co., of whom I had bought thousands of dollars’ 
worth of goods, if they would not give me a position. 
They did, and also offered me @ commission on all my sales. 
Iremained with them until I found I could do better alone. 
I then established a purchasing-agency, and my profits ran 
into thousands, About this time, my health, which had 
been greatly taxed, failed me utterly. The physician who 
attended me, one day said: ‘Mrs, Ayer, what do you use 
that so wonderfully preserves your complexion despite your 
I told him of a recipe I had bought in France, 


$ and, while I talked to him about it, it came to me like an 
encountered a man driving a pair of strong bay horses to 


Iam going 


tu save the kindest lady on the north side—the lady who 3 


took care of my poor wife and children, who cooked their 
food with her own hands after buying it forthem. LTain’t 
a man what forgets a kindness like that. Ill save that good 
lady, or die in the attempt. 


) business-world is a tower of strength. 


inspiration: *‘Why not put it on the market and make 
money for my children, while, at the same time, I make 
it possible for other women to improve and preserve their 
skins?’ Oh, yes; it is quite true, just as I tell it in my 
advertisements. I did buy the recipe, for a large sum, from 
a relative of beautiful Julia Récamier, Ihave always had 
the greatest admiration for her beauty and charms.” 
To-day, Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s name in the 
Known to be inca- 


’ pable of a dishonest action, she has gained the confidence 


Don’t be offering me money. } 


I’m going to save Mrs, Ayer and her babies, or know the . 


reason why!’” His loyal determination naturally fitted 


Mr. Ayer'’s desire, and, as sometimes happens, the honest } 


man “ builded better than he knew.” 
when the carriage reached her door, Mra, Ayer at once 
decided to save the children of the neighborhood as far as 
possible. 
indeed, except a small box of valuable papers—and, packing 


A few moments later, « 


s 


She left her jewels and wardrobe—everything, ° 


and respect of every business-house with which she has 
had dealings. It has been her motto always to tell the 
truth; this the public has found out. The result of such 
a policy is this: Mrs, Ayer is the head of a great and 
prosperous business founded by her, and tu-day by her 
guided and directed in all its departments. 


’ HOW MRS. AYER ACCIDENTALLY OBTAINED THE 


six little children with her own into the carriage, climbed > 


in after them, 
well under control; but, presently, they became totally 
unmanageable. The immense cinders—if one can so call 
pieces of blazing wood two and three feet long—flying 
through the air like fiery demons, terrified them. The 
driver dismounted and declared to Mrs. Ayer his inability 
tou manage “them crazy critters.” In vain, she begged lrim 
to try again. Finding, however, that fear had really 
demoralized driver as well as horses, Mrs. Ayer alighted, 
and, with the help of some men who came to her aid, 
bandaged the eyes of the terrified beasts, using for that 


For a short time, the driver had his horses ¢ 


FORMULA FOR THE FAMOUS RECAMIER CREAM. 


One day, in Paris, Mrs. Ayer, while suffering intensely 


¢ from the scorching sun of a July journey across the English 


S 


Channel, was offered a pot of cream by an old French lady 
friend, to be used on her face when retiring, being assured 


> that it would do wonders in softening and beautifying the 


purpose the dainty lace-trimmed petticoats of her children. < 


It was uselgss to try to induce this modern Daniel—for that 


of twenty, upon whom even the winds of heaven had never 
blown roughly, drove her precious charges to a place of 
safety, several miles out of town. 

Mrs. Ayer lost her second child from exposure during the 


complexion, Its effects were so magical and so marvelous, 
that Mrs. Ayer became anxious to possess the formula for 
the cream, which, she learned, was not an article to be 
bought. But the old French lady refused to give the 
recipe, which—so she told Mrs. Ayer—was the one used 
by her beautiful and famous relative, Julia Récamier, fur 
forty years, and was the undoubted secret of her wonderful 


se : beauty—which, as everybody knows, Madame Récamier 
was the name of this grateful but frightened coachman— } 
to remount the fox. So Mrs. Ayer climbed to the driver's ; 
seat herself, and, through the once beautiful street, now 5 
arched with burning trees and literally carpeted with } 
flame, with pandemonium raging around her, this woman 3 


retained until her death, 

“Of course,” said Mrs Ayer, in speaking of the matter 
to the writer, the other day, “the more I learned about the 
Cream, and the oftener [ and my friends tested its merits, 
the more anxious I was to possess the formula. The 


? Countess (Iam pledged not to reveal her name) was, like 


$ 


most of the old noblesse, poor, and likewise pious. One 


evening, she came to me with a subscription-paper for some 


2 church-affair 


terrible time of the fire, and for many months it was feared 2 


that he young mother would follow. A trip to California, 


with her sister and a large party of guests somewhat $ 


restored her health. Shortly after her return to Chicago, 
she left that city of ruins with her surviving child and her 
mother, fur an extended trip in Europe. 
she was presented at several courts. 
that Mrs. Ayer met Sir Drummond Wolfe, who has ever 
since been so stanch a friend to her and her enterprises. 
When the awful fever scourge broke out in Rome, it was 
this eminent English statesman who sent his private car 


I offered to buy the formula for the Cream. 
She refused at first, but finally consented, on condition that 
I should not say I had purchased it from her. For years 
I made the Cream for my own and my friends’ use, and 
only after my circumstances had so changed that 1 was 


¢ struggling for my own and my children’s support did 


During this visit > 
It was at this time, 


I cease to supply dozens of my acquaintances gratis with 


¢ Récamier Cream, which was then called, entre nouns, ‘that 


and his servants to Mrs. Ayer, begging her to use them as her ° 
own and seek safety for herself and her household elsewhere. 3 
The failure of John V. Ayer and Sons in the iron-business 5 


at Chicago, and Youngstown, Ohio, completely changed the ° 


life of the society woman and brought out those qualities 


§ 


French paste Mrs. Ayer makes.’ When at last I decided to 
put the Cream on the market, I wrote to the Countess about 
it, and obtained her consent to my telling how I secured 
the formula, stipulating only that I should not make her 
name public. 

“Many people,” continued Mrs. Ayer, “ have thought the 
whole history of Récamier Cream an invention—but such 
is not the case; and I have no more doubt of its being the 
means by which the famous French beauty, Madame 
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Récamier, preserved her lovely skin than you can have of its , 


marvelous efficacy, if you will take the trouble to read a few 
of these letters”: 








< ee 
eal 
Craig Y Nos Caste, October 13th. 

I must repeat once more my belief that there never has 
been anything equal in merit to the Récamier Preparations, 
my skin is so immensely improved by their use. It has 
grown so smooth and so fair, that I need not dread old-age 
while these magic inventions of yours exist. October 31st: 
I use Cream, Balin, and Lotion every day of my life, and 
could not exist comfortably without them. Récamier Soap 
also is perfect. I thought other soaps good—but I had 
never tried the Récamier. I shall never use any other. 
It far surpasses all toilet-soaps. London, December: I hear 
the Princess of Wales is delighted with the Récamier 
Preparations. I shall certainly recommend them to her 
Royal Highness when I next see her, I send you au auto- 
graph letter to enclose to the Princess of Wales. Later, 
from Spain: I cannot tell you how anxious Iam to do all 
I can for ‘he Récamier Preparations. 
in Spain, how much they have done for me. 
to the Queen about them, and, when I get to South America, 
I hope to find a letter from you telling me how I can best 


serve you there. Ido want to help you, for Iam convinced 5~ 


your Récamier Preparations ure the greatest boon ever 
invented. I could not comfortably endure a day without 
them. ADELINA Parti NIcOLINI. 
My Dear Mrs. Ayer: The Récamier Preparations are 
certainly most delightful to use, and most efficacious in 
their results. I have tried them faithfully, and indorse 
them conscientiously and enthusiastically. I shall always 
continue to use them, and cannot, in justice to you, fail to 





recommend them as far superior to any toilet-articles of a } 


like nature. A year's constant use of the Récamiers cer- 
tainly gives me the right to an opinio’, and I unqualifiedly 
recommend them as the very Lest in existence. 
Always faithfully, C®ara Louise Kerioge. 
tbe 
Ps 
Purely by acciti? 


‘CIpENCR, April 7th. 


Dear Mrs. Ayer: it, one day in Chicago, 


errr ve eres 


have made a marvelous discovery, and one and all of our 
sex should heartily thank you. I find it is not only a 
refreshing, softening article tor the skin at night, bue-for 
the day use also. Wlease send me sume of the Balm and 
another jar of the Cream, to the Brunswick, Boston, and 
believe me, very thankfully yours, Fanny DAVENpor?, 
New York, December 20th, 1886. 


Dear Mrs, Ayer: Immediately after my return to open 


§ my engagement, I purchased a jar of your Récamier Cream, 


5 


a bottle of your Récamier Balm, and some powder which 
I had seen strongly indorsed by Mrs. James Brown Potter 
and Mrs, Langtry. Lalso find the Récamier Preparations 
absolutely peerless, and assure you I shall always use them. 
If this letter can in any way be of service to you, do not 
hesitate to use it. Very sincerely yours, 
HELEN MopJeEska. 

To Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer, from Madame Modjeska, 

Countess of Bozenta. 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER PRESENTS A STATEMENT 

IN REGARD TO THE PURITY, COST, AND SAFETY 

OF THE RECAMIER PREPARATIONS. 

MANY newspapers who have failed to receive adver- 
tisements, and some retail dealers, have attempted, as 
far as they dared, to decry the merits of the Récamier 
Preparations or attempt to force upon the unsuspecting 
dangerous, unworthy, and cheap imitations. For the pur- 
pose of putting all persons upon their guard against such 
impositions, Mrs. Ayer submits the following certificate, 
which answers every statement it seems possible to be made 
touching the subject: 





New York, July 10th, 1888. 
Mrs. Harriet HupsarD AYER. 

Dear Madam: We have, in accordance with your wish, 
inspected your works, studied the processes, and examined 
the materials used in the preparation of Récamier Cream. 
Our opinions in the matter are as follows: 

The constituents of the Récamier Cream are well known 
remedial agents, and their properties are fully described 
and authorized in the American and French pharmacopceias 

They are combined in a way which, while novel, is 
chemically correct, the resulting preparation being perfectly 
safe and beneficial for the uses specified. In the proper 


. sense of the word, Récamier Cream is not a cosmetic, but 


} a remedial agent for the skin. 


I tell everyone, here § 
I have spoken | 


¢ avoid all cosmetics. 


’ a woman’s face is equivalent to a painted sign saying: 
2 


I bought a pot of your Cream because the jar was so pretty, ‘ 


and, on trying it, I found it the most delightfully refreshing 
thing I have ever applied to my skin. 





Most assuredly, you ° 


The average druggist would be unable to put up the 
Récamier Cream from the correct formula, since the opera- 
tions involved in its successful production require mechan- 
ical manipulations for which he is not prepared, and which 
would be difficult, if not practically impossible, on a smal} 
scale. Norif he had the apparatus and mechanical appli- 
ances required in its production, could he make it as cheaply 
as you do, unless he went into the manufacture on an 
equally large scale and bought the ingredients in large 
quantities. Prepared in small amounts, the selling-price must 
be considerably higher than that fixed by you. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Henry A. Mort, Pu.D., LL.D., 
Member of the London, Paris, Berlin, and American 
Chemical Societies; 
Tuos. B. Strruman, M.Sc., Pu.D., 
Professor of Chemistry of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
* nology; 
Perer T. Austen, Pu.D., F.C.S., 
Professor of General and Applied Chemistry, Kutgers Col- 
lege and New Jersey State Scientific School. 





THE RECAMIER PREPARATIONS. 


Wuat will the Récamier Preparations do? How many 
are there? Must we usethem all? Must we use them the 
rest of our lives, or will a short time suffice? 

The Récamier Preparations are as follows: Récamier 
Cream, Récamier Balm, Récamier Lotion, Récamier Pow- 
der, Récamier Soap, and Récamier Sarsaparilla. 

Récamier Cream will remove tan and sunburn, pimples, 
red spots or blotches, and make your face and hands as 
smooth, as white, and as soft asa baby’s. It is nota cos- 
metic, but simply an emollient to be applied at night and 
washed off in the morning. You can have a beautiful 
complexion by using the Récamier Cream, provided you 
It will remove the damage caused by 
cosmetics. It will remove pimples, liver-spots, blackheads, 
and redness of the skin. Any of these imperfections on 


“This woman is uncleanly in her personal habits—she 
does not think it worth while to make herself attractive.” 
Send for free sample of Récamier Powder. 
Récamier Balm is a beautifier, pure and simple. 
not a whitewash. 





It is 
It is absolutely imperceptible, except in 
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the delicate freshness and youthfulness which it imparts; “We Americans are a hard-working ambitious people. 


to the skin. Unlike most liquids, Récamier Balm is exceed- 
ingly beneficial to the complexion, and would improve its 
texture and color even though it were used at night and 
removed in the morning, as the Cream should be. 
Récamier Lotion, which has in it a proportion of the 
almvnd meal so much talked of—called, through its won- 
derful success in removing freckles and moth-patches, 


“ Moth and Freckle Lotion” —is pet haps the most marvelous } 


in its results of any of the articles known as “ Récamiers.” 


It will remove freckles and moth-patches, is soothing and $ 


efficacious in any irritation of the cuticle, and is the most 


delightful of washes for removing the dust from* the face § 


after an hour spent in the streets or traveling. When 
Madame Patti was asked to try Récamier Lotion, she said 

“ Nothing can be better than Récamier Cream and Balm.” 
But, a few weeks later, she cabled Mrs, Ayer: “Send me 
more Lotion at once: it is dejicivous.” And in her letter, 
received a week later, she says: “The Lotion makes 
the Kécamier l’reparations now complete. I have not a 
thing on my table that does not bear the magic name of 
* Récamier,’” 

Récamier Powder is in three shades—white, flesh, and 
cream. It is the finest powder ever manufactured. It is 
guaranteed free from bismuth, lead, or arsenic, and should 
be used as well in the nursery as for the toilet of older 
persons. It is a delightful powder for gentlemen after 
shaving, and has the great advantage of slaying on and 
will not make the face shine. 

Récamier Soap, made by Harriet Hubbard Ayer, is the 
most popular, and is known to be absolutely pure. Mrs. 
Ayer advertises her soap only toa very limited extent, as 
she declares that, considering the ingredients and medica 
tion, there is but a small margin of profit; and it puzzles 
her to know how such large amounts of money can be 
profitably used in advertising suaps which really sell at 
apparently low prices. It is of the utmust importance to 
use pure soap fur bathing children, as their skins are 
tender aud susceptible to the powerful poisons often found 
in soaps that are made to sell to the multitude at low prices. 

Madame Patti gives her opinion of Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer’s Récamier Soap in the fullowing words: 

Craic Y Nos Casrie, October 13th, 1887. 

Récamier Soap is perfect. I thought other suaps good— 
but I had never tried the Récamier. I shall never use any 
other. It far surpasses all tuilet-soaps. 

ApELINA Parti NIcouini. 

As to the length of time one should use the different 
Preparations : . 

Récamier Cream should be used while there is any active 
need of it, until the irritation has been cured. The patient 
will know when it is required; but it should always be at 
hand for sunburn, chapped lips, etc. Récamier Balm is for 
the daily toilet, winter and summer, and should be a part 
of a woman's toilet at all seasons. The same may be said 
of the delightful Lotion. The Powder and Soap need no 
explanatory words, 

If your druggist docs not have the Récamier Preparations, 
refuse substitutes, and have him order them for you. If he 
will not do this, order them yourself, and they will be sent 
you free of express-charges. Address Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, 52 and 54 Park Place, New York City. Please men- 
tion Peterson's MaGazinr. Prices: Reécamier Cream, 
Balm, and Freckle Lotion, $1.50 each: Powder, large boxes, 
$1.00; half box, 50 cents: Récamier Soap, scented, 50 cents; 
unscented, 25 cents: Récamier Sarsaparilla, $1.00. Send 
money by postal order or registered letter. 

Récamier Sargaparilla.—It is alsolutely imperative, if you 
would rid yourself of those unsightly so-called liver-spots, 
or moth-patches, or freckles, and all forms of eruptions that 
appear on the body as well as the face, that the stomach 
be in a healthful condition and all of the internal organs 
performing their functions proper.y, as no woman can have 
a beautiful complexion while she has a disordered system ; 
and, although Récamier Cream, I believe, will do more than 
any other emollient, it cannot perform impossible miracles. 

My attention having been frequently called to the neces- 
sity of a thoroughly reliable blood-purifier, I have, after 
long experiment, prepared Récamier Sarsaparilla, which 
I can with confidence recommend to my patrons and the 
a as an article superior to any other on the market. 

t not only purifies and enriches the blood, but gives 
strength and tone to the system. 

Please send for circular giving full particulars. Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer, 52 and 54 Park Place, New York City. 





THE NEW YORK HERALD ON OVERWORK. 
A GREAT EDITOR EXPRESSES HIS OPINION ON A SUBJECT WHICH 
INTERESTS ALL AMERICANS. 
The Herald of August 18th contained an editorial from 
which we make the following extracts: 


VoL. XCLV.—22. 


§ Life is a pretty steady grind, without a holiday. The 
§ passion fur money overruies all other considerations, and 
, we assume terrible risks in achieving our purposes. The 
jog-trot to wealth does not suit our taste—we must gallop 
up-hill and down in a breathless, almost joyless, hurry. 
But the excitement tells, nevertheless. This man drops 
out, and that man, and the other man, with heart-disease 
or some such diabolical attack; but we keep up the hust- 
$ ling, as though fungs and brains and nerves could be 
replaced for a price, like the picces of a Waterbury watch.” 
The Herald would have really benefited its readers if it 
had inserted the following letter and advised them to follow 
> the suggestions given therein by a man of such capable 
> judgment. 
From Hon. Morgan J. O’Brien, Judge of the Supreme 
> Court, State of New York. 
e New York, September 9th, 1887. 
¢ Mrs. Harrier H. Ayer. 
3 Dear Madam: Having used your delightful tonic, “ Vita 
Nuova,” I desire to add my testimonial to that of many 
others who have spoken of it in terms of praise. 
I found it, during a period of great mental strain, to be 
; of the greatest service as a stimulant and nervous antidote, 
3 and can therefore recommend it to persons who object to 
all kinds of alcoholic stimulants and who feel the need of 
something to relieve them at such times, 
Yours respectfully, Morean J. O'Brien. 





New York, July 10th, 1888, 
Mrs. Harriet Hupparp AYER. 

Dear Mudam: We have, in accordance with your wish, 
inspected your works, studied the processes, and examined 
the materials used in the preparation of Vita Nuova. Our 
opinions in the matter are as follows: 

The Vita Nuovaisin no sense a wine of coca. It is 
compounded of an excellent brand of wine, in which are 
dissolved the substances that impait to it4ts specific proper- 
ties as a remedial agent. ‘The substances used in its 
preparation are all of fine grade, and are obtained from 
well-known and trustworthy manufacturers. 

Vita Nuova is unquestionably a tonic suitable to stimu- 
late and strengthen the nervous system, and is valuable in 
cases of dyspepsia and indigestion. The Vita Nuova is made 
on a large scale, and, as the ingredients are hence bought 
in large amounts aud the cperations are to a great extent 
mechanical, it has been possible to fix the selling-price of 
this article at a figure considerably lower than: that at 
which it would pay a druggist to put it up from a pre- 
scription. Yours very respectfully, 

Henry A. Mort, Pu.D., LL.D., 
Member of the London, Paris, Berlin, and American 

Chemical Societies ; 

Tuos. B. Stirtman, M.Sc., Pu.D., 

Professor of Chemistry of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology; 

Perex T. Austen, Pu.D., F.C.S., 

Professor of General and Applied Chemistry, Rutgers Col- 
lege and New Jersey State Scientific School. 
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IMPORTANT! 

Mrs. Ayer takes this opportunity to assure ladies who 
have confided in and favored her with their patronage that 
they can depend upon it she has never used any preparation 
oringredient in the manufacture of her goods not permitted 
by the pharmacopeeias and advised by her physician and 
chemist, and the thousands of women who use her prepara- 
tious are constantly testifying to their virtues, and the fact 
remains, of which she is exceedingly proud, that she has 
done more than.any one person to impress upon the women 
of Amctica the necessity of preserving that most important 
feature—the complexion. 

Mrs. Ayer will be very grateful if all persons will report 
to her any statements made by dealers derogatory to the 
Récamier Preparations or Vita Nuova. Mrs. Ayer will 
mail, in return, a complete reply to such statements, which, 
she believes, will convince the reader that her preparations 
are as represented, It affords Mrs, Ayer much pleasure to 
state that her formule have been examined and indorsed 
; by many famous physicians, and she does not hesitate to 
¢ disclose them to any doctor properly introduced to her, 
$ She flatters herself she has been able to command the 
advice of men who rank in their professions far above those 
who have attempted, to criticize her preparations or imitate 
> them, ¢ 

Mrs. Ayer urges you to read the following certificate, and 
to compare the star _ ig of the men whose names are 
appended thereto wit“ hat of any who attempt to dissuade 
you from buying the». ecamier Preparations or to frighten 
you by unwarranted siatements in regard to their ingre- 
2 dients: 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


> 


‘“‘Epcate Your CHILDREN while you amuse them” is 


Our Crosine NumBer for 1888 is sent forth with the 3 one of the maxims of the Kindergarten system, and a very 


agreeable certainty that it is not a farewell to any of our 
old friends. Already the thousands and thousands of names 
familiar to our subscription-books are pouring rapidly in, 
with so many fresh ones added thereto, that our list is 
increasing to an unexpected extent. But this has been to 
us in every way a triumphal year. Never have our sub- 
scribers expressed greater or more general satisfaction, and, 
though for long years the press has accustomed us to high 
encomiums, we have never before received such universal 
and enthusiastic praise. We mentioned, last month, that 
the leading dailies of our great cities, seldom as they 
notice periodical literature, had this autumn seen fit to 
make special mention of ‘ Peterson,” even frequently 
giving us a place in their editorial columns. 

The unanimous verdict of the American press is that 
“ Peterson’s’ position among periodicals is as thoroughly 
sustained as it is unapproachable. With each year the 
newspapers and public more loudly proclaim that as a 
family magazine ‘Peterson’ is priceless and incom- 
parable. 

In the face of this general acknowledgment, there 
remains really nothing for us to say except this: We shall 
show ourselves fully worthy of this flood of commendation. 
This great success, so far from causing us to relax our efforts, 
will spur us on to renewed exertion and vigilance. 

Our list of attractions for 1889 is a warrant for this 
determination, since, as the press in every quarter of the 
country never tires of reiterating, ‘‘ Peterson’s’’ promises 
are always more than fulfilled. Numerous moderate-priced 
magazines possess some one specialty which deserves much 
commendation, but it is only ‘‘ Peterson’’ which combines 
the literary, artistic, and fashion attractions that can meet 
every need and please every taste. 

Tue DrreEcTorrE AND Empire styles of bonnets are not 
becoming to most faces, and they flare so much that they 
are not very well adapted to winter use. But the long 
tight coats are comfortable, and the rest of the so-called 
Directoire or Empire garments sensible and generally 
pretty. How strange it is to think of our grandmothers 
going about in thin shoes, open-worked stockings, and 
sandals, and with nothing but a small shawl over the 
shoulders in cold weather, and, very inconsistently, a big 
muff that would hold a little baby with ease. We have 
certainly, whatever our follies may be, advanced a little 
toward common sense. 

EXTRAORDINARY OrreR: A SINGER Improvep SEWING- 
MacuineE at Less THAN Hair Price.—We have been able 
to make arrangements with the manufacturers by which 
we can offer “Peterson” for 1889 and one of the above 
named sewing-machines for $20.00. This affords sub- 
ecribers an opportunity to obtain a good machine and the 
best lady’s-magazine at an exceedingly low figure, as it 
obviates the payment of agents’ and salesmen’s commissions. 


“*GROWING BETTER AND Better.’’—A lady writes: “I 


have been a reader of your magazine for eighteen years, 
and can conscientiously say that, good as it was then, it has 
been steadily growing better and better with each new 
volume.” 
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good maxim it is; buta still better one would be “allow 
your children to educate themselves while they amuse 
themselves.” Parents and friends are a great deal too 
anxious to keep the little ones amused, and in this they 
cannot be wholly acquitted of selfish motives, for, after all, 
it isa great pleasure to play with the youngsters, showing 
them pretty things and watching with them the clever 
mechanical toys which now abound in every toy-shop, but 
which are so expensive, so very easily broken, and so much 
more suited to adult than to the infant taste. That adults 
should frequently participate in the play of children is, 
without any doubt, good both for the children and for 
themselves, for it induces sympathy between them, and 
cheers and enlivens the elders. But it is quite possible to 
have too much of a good thing, and the result of this, in 
the present instance, is that a race of children is being 
called into existence who are utterly dependent on their 
elders for amusement, and cannot be left even for a few 
minutes to their own resources without becoming dull and 
depressed and clamoring for notice to be taken of them. Ags 
it is impossible always to give this, there is an unpleasant 
feeling that one is not doing one’s duty by them. The 
children, moreover, themselves, feel hurt at being, as they 
think, neglected. 

EXTRAVAGANCE IN Dress.—Shameful extravagance in 
dress is an old folly. In the reign of Richard II, dress was 
sumptuous beyond belief. Sir John Arundel had a change 
of no fewer than fiftytwo new suits of cloth of gold tissue. 
The prelates indulged in all the ostentatious luxury of 
dress. Chaucer says they had “‘chaunge of clothing everie 
daie.”” Brantome records of Elizabeth, Queen of Philip II 
of Spain, that she never wore a gown twice; this was 
told him by her majesty’s own tailor, who, from a poor 
man, soon became as rich as anyone he knew. Elizabeth, 
of England, left no fewer than three thousand different 
habits in her wardrobe when she died. 

**Her PLEASURE WORTH THE Price.’’—A lady writes: 
‘* Before I lay my ‘ Peterson’ away, I let my little girl 
have the colored fashion-plates. These she cuts out care- 
fully and uses for dolls. She has receptions and dinners 
and weddings, etc. She and her little friends spend many 
happy hours with them. She says in her naive way she 
wishes some little girl in Philadelphia could coax the 
engraver to make the ladies so that their dresses would not 
have to becut. Her pleasure alone is worth the price of 
the book.” 

Tue RELATIONSHIP existing between different languages 
is well illustrated by the word “mother,” which is: Em 
and Am in Hebrew and Arabic. Modor in Anglo-Saxon, 
Madr in Persisn, Moder in Swedish, Mair in Sanscrit, 
Moder in Danish, Meter in Greek, Moeder in Dutch, Mater 
in Latin, Mutter in German, Madre in Italian, Mater in 
Russian, Mére in French, Mathair in Celtic. 

“A Curistmas-Girt.”"—A subscriber writes: ‘‘There is 
nothing nicer for a Christmas-gift than ‘Peterson.’ Our 
family has taken it for years ; we think we could not keep 
house without it.’ 
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Our PReEMivMs FoR 1889 are announced on the second ¢ 
page of the cover. ‘Buds and Blossoms” will be found $ 
the most beautiful gift-book this or any other magazine 
has ever offered asa premium. It isa volume of originai 
and selected poems, profusely illustrated, and handsmely 
bound, full gilt, in similar style to premiums offered in 
previous years. 

The large engraving, ‘‘The Morning Greeting,” is really 
one of the most perfect pictures we have ever offered, and 
is in an entirely different style from any heretofore given 
by us. The best connoisseurs pronounce it a gem. 

SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 

Our offer, a year ago, of special book-premiums, in place 
of our regular premiums, proved so popular, we have 
arranged to offer for 1889 copies of Charles Dickens's and 
Mrs. Ann §. Stephens’s popular books, also a select list of 
books by different authors. 

Instead of our premium, “‘ Buds and Blossoms,”’ we will 
send any one of the $1.00 books named on page 485. Fora 
club of eight with $12.00, or a club of fifteen with $21.00, 
we will send, as premiums, the magazine for one year, and, 
instead-of ** Buds and Blossoms” and the engraving, any 
one of the works of Charles Dickens or Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 
neatly’bound in cloth, retail price $1.50, or either of the fol- 
lowitig cook-books, Mrs. Hale's or Miss Leslie's, bound in 
cloth,’ price $1.50 eack, or, if preferred, any one of Mrs. 
Southworth’s books, bound in cloth, price $1.50 each. See 
list on page 485. 

We have also made arrang ts with the facturers 
by which we are enabled to offer a $45.00 sewing-machine 
as premium fora club of fifty subscribers. This is a rare 
opportunity to get a good machine by a little effort. Our 
premium-offers, as found on the second page of cover, have 
never been so tempting, and they ought to add many 
thousands to our present large list of subscribers. 

Begin at once to get up your clubs for next year. Do 
not let canvassers for other publications crowd you out. 

Danaers oF Foun Arr.—If the condensed breath collected 
on the cool window-panes of a room where a number of 
persons have been assembled be burned, a smell asof singed 
hair will show the presence of organic matter ; and, if the 
condensed breath be allowed to remain on the windows for a 
few days, it will be found, on examination by the microscope, 
alive withanimalcule. Itis the inhalation of air containing 
such putrescent matter which causes half of the sick head- 
aches, which might be avoided by a circulation of fresh air. 
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Tue Time 18 quickly drawing near when a close-fitting 
sleeve will be quite discarded, and we shall return to the 
puffed and leg-of-mutton sleeves. In Paris, very few dress- 
thakers now make plain sleeves ; and, if puffed ones are par- 
ticularly unbecoming to the wearer, they trim them in 
many ingenious ways, to make them appear large without 
adding to the real size. 
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To Earn a Free Cory.—In addition to the clubs for 
which a free copy is given—see prospectus on last page of 
cover—we will send a free copy for a club of two at $2.00 
each ($4.00 in all), or for a club of three at $1.75 each ($5.25 § 
in all), This offer is to those who desire the magazine as 3 
@ premium, yet cannot get up a large club. > 


To THose oF Our Supscripers who contemplate binding 3 
this year’s numbers, we offer to furnish a neat and substan- > 
tial cloth cover, price 25 cents, with 10 cents for postage— ? 
35 cents in all. g 

A Wett-Known AMERICAN PUBLISHER says that the 3 
works of Charles Dickens can hardly be brought out fast § 
enough to keep up with the demand, 
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Dress-Sitks direct from the looms should effect a great 
saving in price to consumers. Messrs. 0. 8. Chaffe & Son, of 
Mansfield Centre, Conn., who are very extensive manu- 
facturers, have inaugurated this method, and as their goods 
are first-class in every respect, and give universal satisfac- 
tion, we would suggest to our readers that they send to 
them for samples, and see for themselves, 

‘Best oF AuL.’’—A lady writes: ‘‘ Please send me a 
sample copy of ‘ Peterson.’ I want to get up aclub. I 
have tried several magazines, but find ‘ Peterson’ the best 
and cheapest of all.” 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Devout Lover; A Novel, By Mrs, H. Lovett Cameron. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—The author of 
“*In a Grass Country’ has so many admirers that a new 
work of hers is certain to find a wide and general welcome. 
In some respects, this is perhaps the best of the various nov- 
els which Mrs, Cameron has given to the world. There is 
incident enough:to please the seekers of sensation, a good 
deal of description very poetically done, and, into the bar- 
gain, the reader has to deal wita characters who talk and 
act like real human beings, not impossible presentations of 
unmixed perfection or evil. Mrs, Cameron’s dramatis per- 
sone, like the men and women whom we daily meet, are a 
mixture of faults and virtues, but with hopes and aims suf- 
ficiently high, so that, on the whole, one may continue to 
entertain a good deal of faith in the human race, despite 
the teachings of modern pessimists. 

Clover. By Susan Coolidge. Boston: Roberts Brothers.— 
Miss Coolidge’s name on the title-page of a book is a war- 
rant that it must be worth reading, but it is not too much 
to say that the present story is one of her most delightful 
efforts. Nobody writes more charmingly about girls, and 
“*Clover’’ and her friends are among the best of her por- 
traitures. In Katie Carr we recognize the youthful heroine 
of several of the author’s earlier works. She was a sweet 
lovable child, and she is equally winning in her early 
womanhood. Clover is quite as attractive in her way, and 
one is heartily glad that fate brings to each a hero worthy 
of her girlish dreams and true womanly heart. The taste- 
ful get-up of the book is a reminder that the holidays are 
close at hand, and it will prove a welcome addition to any 
young girl’s book-shelf. 

Under-Currents, By the author of ‘Molly Bawn,"’ etc, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—When one con- 
siders the reckless profusion in which the ‘* Duchessa’’ pours 
forth her books, it seems wonderful that she is able to avoid 
unendurable repetition of plot and incident, or to invest 
her characters with any trace of originality or freshness, 
But she does more than this—she always writes with 
brilliancy enough to make even her most hurried stories 
pleasant reading, and every now and then, as in the present 
instance, she gives us a novel really striking in conception 
and treatment. Here we have a carefully considered plot, 
well-coutrasted characters, and in the dialogue the author 


} shows at her very best, which is saying a good deal, as 


bright and witty conversation is her particular forte. 

Aunt Diana. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company.—This is one of the best stories its 
author has ever produced. The plot is well conceived and 
carried out. There are strong situations which are well 
handled, and the characters are natural and clcarly defined. 
There is a good deal of genuine pathos, much real humor, 
and the book ends pleasantly, as a novel ought, by leaving 


> its hero and heroine to enjoy the happiness their patience 


and self-sacrifice have merited. The volume is handsomely 
bound and illustrated, which gives it a double attraction 
for the holiday season. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. + 

East, West, Nortu, AND Soutu, the press unites in 
bestowing such encomiums on our efforts to please, that it 
is impossible to decide from which papers to select a few 
words for quotation. The New York Times says: ‘* We 
advise those of our readers who do not take ‘ Peterson’ to 
add it to their list.” The Cincinnati (O.) Times-Star says 
of ‘Peterson’: ‘‘Its literary conteuts are, as a whole, 
equal to those of the highest-priced magazines.” The 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal says: ‘*‘ Peterson’s 
Magazine’ for November is a mass of good things from 
cover to cover.” The New Orleans Picayune says: 
“From a literary point of view, ‘ Peterson’ ranks with 
periodicals of double its price, and, where fashions are 
concerned, no magazine can equal it.’ The Salem (Mass.) 
Observer says: “ This popular monthly maintains its high 
reputation as a magazine of literature, art, and fashion, by 
placing before its readers, each month, departinents over- 
flowing with the best to be obtained.” The St. Paul 
(Minn.) Pioneer Press says: “Its artistic attractions are 
very considerable, and its fashion department is far beyond 
that of any other magazine.’’ The Wilmington (Del.) 
News says: ‘‘Anybody who supposes ‘ Peterson’s Maga- 
zine’ to be simply a fashion chronicler need only examine 
the November number to discover his mistake.” The 
Pittsburgh (Pa ) Dispatch says: ‘*‘ Peterson’ fully sustains 
its reputation as the best and cheapest of the lady’s-maga- 
zines.’’ The Washington (D. C.) Post says: ‘* * Peterson's’ 
steel-plates and other illustrations are of the first order of 
merit, and the literary matter is equal to its artistic attrac- 
tions.”” The Houston (Texas) Daily Post says: ‘‘ ‘Cheapest 
and best’ is a combination as difficult as it is desirable; but 
*Peterson’s Magazine’ has certainly accomplished it.’’. The 
Boston (Mass.) Globe says: ‘‘* Peterson’ contains so 
many excellént stories by well-known authors, that it can 
claim rank among the best literary periodicals.” The 
Omaha (Neb.) Bee says: ‘‘The fashion, needlework, and 
householé departments are strong features of this ever- 
welcome magazine.”’ The Richmond (Va.) Dispatch says : 
*** Peterson's’ list of attractions, ip the literary, fashion, 
and household departments, has never been more brilliant.’’ 

Catarru Curep.—A clergyman, after years of suffering 
from that loathsome disease, catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a recipe which com- 
pletely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New 
York City, will receive the recipe free of charge. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES. 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A 
No. X1I.—Tue Cross Basy. 

It is but rarely, indeed, that we can’ pass an hour or two 
in a house, in city or country, where there is a baby of a } 
few months old, without having the fact of its presence ‘ 
painfully impressed upon us by its whining, wailing, or 
startling cries. And the poor mother, tired from over- 
work, perhaps, or worn out by sleepless nights, appeals to 
her family physician: ‘‘Please give me something to 
relieve my cross baby.’’ 

Now, dear mother, please remember that a healthy infant 
should sleep continuously, with only brief wakeful periods a 


few hours apart, sufficiently Jong to nurse, and then lapse 3 
} prevent its being oily. 


something is wrong, and the cause should be carefully 3 


into peaceful slumber again. If it frets, cries, or worries, 


sought for and removed. Do not commence dosing the 


> pan, and pour boiling water upon them. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


helpless being with teas, catnip or soot, but consider 
whether it is not nursed too often—if its little stomach is 
not already too full, painfully distended with milk that 
has become sour, curdy, and indigestible. Please remem- 
ber, too, that its stomach, at birth, is scarcely larger than a 
big man’s thumb, when moderately distended; and now 
pause one moment, and reflect whether from the quantity 
of breast-milk taken, it may not be thrice that size. The 
writer has seen permanent enlargements or distensions of 
the stomach several times, the muscular fibres of the organ 
having lost their contractility entirely from being kept 
continuously overdistended; for the stomach is somewhat 
like rubber cloth, which, if kept covtinually on the strain, 
will not contract after the pressure is removed. And for 
pity’s sake do not continue putting it to the breast—or 
giving it, or forcing upon it, the bottle, if it is used—every 
time it cries, still adding to its discomfort by distending its 
already over-burdened, over-distended stomach. It is 
suffering from indigestion, and it is much better to clear its 
stomach with a dose of ipecac and soda, and then give it a 
rest ; after which commence rationally to nurse or feed it 
every three hours. Then, if nursed prudently,.any undue 
crossness is an indication that its milk or food is not suit- 
able. If it thrives, it is well; if it becomes puny, there is 
defect in digestion or the milk lacks nutritive qualities, and 
in this case the babe may fret because it is hungry—not 
satisfied. We feel badly too when ‘‘ hollow” or hungry ; all 
animals are restless till the stomach is properly filled. 
These cases, however, are very rare in comparison to those 
which are over-fed. Why, the writer has seen a third of a 
teacupful of ‘cracker victuals” fed to an imfant before it 
could draw any nourishment from its mother’s breast—the 
most injudicious food that could possibl¥ be given; and, 
in consequence of this indigestible mass, the babe became 
immediately fretful, and was then dosed with catnip tea! 
The custom in some country places, of giving the new-born 
molasses und water under the hypothetical notion that 
there is something in its bowels that needs purging off, is 
likewise condemnatory. Want of cleanliness and keeping 
parts liable to chafe perfectly dry, are fruitful sources of 
making babies fretful and worrisome. Oh, ye mothers, the 
great cause of cross babies lies with yourselves: want of 
care, injudicious nursing when very young, improper 
feeding when older, not only cause your babies to be cross, 
but kill them by the hundreds besides. It is not the will 
of Providence that the young should die. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


B@B~ Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


. 


SOUPS. 

Bean Soup, with Ham or Bacon. — About a pound of lean 
ham or bacon must be well soaked. Pare away the under 
yellow skin, and boil it an hour. Meanwhile, have boiled 
‘some white beans (the kidney or French beans), quite soft. 
They must have been soaked the night before. Mask half 
of them ; pass them through a coarse sieve, and add them 
to the boiling bacon with an onion or chives, celery, cher- 


vil, etc. Take out the bacon, peel the rind off, cut up the 


’ meat into thin slices; return this with the unbruised beans 


to the pot, and boil all together. The same quantity of 
fresh or salted pork, unsmoked, is, by some, preferred. 
Clam Soup.—Fifty clams, washed clean ; put the shells ina 
Save the liquor 
after taking out the clams, to stew the clams in; add a 


’ bunch of parsley, pepper, and salt, two tablespoonfuls of 


butter rolled well in flour, and stir it well in the soup to 
Just before serving, add one tea- 
cupful of cream or milk. When the clams are put on to boil, 
add a slice of lean bacon. 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 579 








MEATS. 3 
Rabbits with Onions.—After the rabbit is cleaned, truss it 3 
and put it on to boil with cold water enough to cover it. 3 
When the rabbit is boiled tender, take it out and fry it in 3 
boiling lard to a light brown ; take it out and set it near the.{ 
fire. Have six onions sliced, and put them right in the 3 
boiling lard. When they are fried a nice brown, pour a 3 
little boiling water in the frying-pan and one tablespoonful ¢ 
of browned flour; pour this gravy over the rabbit, and $ 
serve. Season with pepper and salt. After boiling the rab- 
bit tender, it may be served with drawn-butter sauce that 
has had six boiled onions put in it. The onions must first 
be boiled perfectly tender. Pour this sauce over the rabbit. 
DESSERTS. 

Apple Custard.—Peel, core, and stew till quite tender half 
a dozen or more apples; sweeten, and flavor with a little 
chopped lemon-peel. When cooked, let them cool a little, | 
then pour up into a glass dish; it should be barely half ¢ 
filled. Now make a boiled custard in the ordinary way, but 
without flavoring; let this also cool, then pour on the 
apples when they are quite cold. Stewed prunes or any 
layer of firm jam may be used instead of apples. 

Rice Cream.—Make a pint of milk or cream into custard 
with the yolk of an egg and two ounces of sugar; then dis- 
solve in it one-half ounce of gelatine, previously soaked. 3 
Mix with it one ounce of rice which has been baked or 
boiled in milk until perfectly tender, flavor with vanilla, 
and add a teaspoonful of brandy if liked. Rinse a mold 
with cold water, put the cream into it, and let it stand 
until firm enough to turn out. 

CAKES. 

Rice Cakes.—Two ounces of ground rice, the yolks of 
three eggs and the whites of one and a half, one-fourth ; 
pound of lump-sugar, si fine, one-fourth pound of but- 3 
ter, which should be melted and poured into a basin, with 
the rice and sugar alone. Beat the yolks and whites of the 
eggs separately for a few minutes; then stir in the flour, 
and mix well al} together. 

Arrowroot Cakes, —Take the yolks of eight eggs, and beat 
them for a quarter of an hour; then mix in eight table- 
spoonfuls of fine dry sugar, and beat for another quarter of 
an hour. Finally, stir in eight tablespoonfuls of sifted 
arrowroot. Butter some tins, and half fill them with the 
above mixture. 

Rock Cakes.—One pound of flour, one-half pound of but- 
ter, one-half pound of powdered sugar, and a few currants. 
Mix these ingredients with two well-beaten eggs, and make 
into small cakes. Puta few pieces of sliced almond on the 
top of each. 

Lemon Cakes.—Three-fourths pound of flour, two ounces 
of butter, rubbed together in a dry state; then add three- 
fourths pound of white sugar, the juice and rind of one 
lemon, and one egg. Bake in small cakes on a tin. 

3 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fie. 1.—Visitine-Dress, oF BLuack Sitk. The back is 
only slightly draped. It opens, in front and at the sides, 
over black lace flounces, and is edged on each side with 
steel and jet trimming. The mantle is of fawn-colored 
cloth, trimmed with embroidery and beaver-fur. Bonnet 
of black velvet, trimmed with a black aigrette and ribbon. 

Fig. 11.—Visiting-Dress, oF Bive SILK, trimmed with 
side-panels of blue-and-pink striped brocade. The mantle 
is of poppy-red brocaded velvet, trimmed with black fox. 
Bonnet of poppy-colored and black velvet. 

Fig. 111.—Watkine- Dress, oF DARK-GREEN CLOTH. 
The underskirt is bordered with a broad band of Astrakhan, 
above which it is braided. The overskirt is simply draped. ¢ 
The bodice is braided, and the wrap and muff are of gray } 
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Astrakhan. Toque of green cloth, trimmed with a bow of 
ribbon of a darker shade and a narrow border of Astrakhan. 

Fic. 1V.—WALKING -CosTUME, OF Brown CiLoru. The 
front and sides are side-plaited ; the back falls quite plain. 
The side-pieces, which come to a point at the bottom, are 
trimmed with fine bear-fur. The mantle is plain in front, 
plaited at the back and on the sleeves, and is also trimmed 
with the bear-fur. Toque of brown cloth, with a gay wing. 

Fic. v.—Hovse-Dress, OF GREEN SILK, WITH ALTERNATE 
PLAIN AND Figurep Srripes. The skirt, which is slightly 
draped on the right side, is made over a skirt of plain green 
silk—or, rather, a simulated skirt. The bodice is slightly 
gathered at the waist, where it is confined by a belt with 
long loops-and-ends of green ribbon. The sleeves are of the 
plain green silk. Collar and cuffs of velvet, of a darker 
shade of green. 

Fig. vi.—WaLkine-Dress, OF DARK-GREEN CLOTH AND 
Very DARK GREEN-AND-ReED STRIPED WOOLEN. The petti- 
coat is of the green cloth, made perfectly plain. The 
striped material is draped quite simply over the green cloth 
petticoat. The bodice is of the green cloth, with the striped 
woolen arranged over it. The belt is of corded ribbon, 
terminating in a butterfly bow. Hat of dark-green felt, 
with dull-red plumes. 

Fig. viit.—Evenina-Dress, oF WHITE GAUZE, STRIPED 
with Wuite Satin. The skirt is thickly plaited and worn 
over a silk underskirt; the trails of bows-and-ends are of 
white satin ribbon. The bodice is of white satin, pointed 
at the waist back and front, and draped with the striped 
gauze. Satin bows on the shoulders. 

Figs, v&ir AND 1x.—Back AND Front oF A VISITING OR 
WaLkine Costume. The material is of soft dark-brown 
woolen and is draped to show the simulated petticoat of 
brown silk, which has a border of Astrakhan-cloth at the 
bottom and several rows of it on the left side. The bodice 
is pointed back and front, and has collar, broad revers, and 
cuffs of the Astrakhan-cloth. The full vest is of cream- 
colored foulard. 

Fig. x.—BONNET FOR VISITING, OF WHITE CLOTH. The 
side-pieces are plain, the crown and front plaited. The 
plumes are of a rich dark-green, and the gimp-and-bead 
ornament on the right side is of the same color. Strings 
of rich white moiré ribbon. For a half-mourning bonnet, 
the feathers and gimp may be of black or gray. 

Fic. x1.—Hovuse-J ACKET, OF DARK-BLUE TENNIS-FLANNEL. 
The trimmings are embroidered in blue silk, and the waist- 
band, which reaches from the side-seams, is of dark-blue 
flannel. 

Fic. x11.—Crire Murr, to be worn with deep mourning, 
made of good English crépe and ornamented with a bow 
of dead-black ribbon. Such a muff can be made of any 
material or color to correspond with a costume. 

Fig. x11.—Hat, oF BLack VELVET, trimmed with black 
ribbon and red roses. 

Fig. x1v.—Bopice, oF Brack Suran, tucked back and 
front. The sleeves are also tucked top and bottom. A 
band of Russian galloon, braided in gold, trims the front 
and forms the collar and cuffs. This bodice can also be 
made of red or cream-colored surah. 

Fig. xv.—Toque, OF WHITE CLOTH EMBROIDERED IN GOLD. 
A band of brown ostrich-feathers borders the edge of the 
hat. The ribbon bows are of brown and pink satin ribbon. 

Fig. xvi.—STRINGLEss Hat, oF BLack VELVET, trimmed 
so as to look pointed in front, and ornamented with clusters 
of yellow chrysanthemums, 

Fig. xvii.—Coat, or TAN-CotorED CiotH, For a Litre 
Girt. It is loose in front and has a side-piece and Carrick 
in pinked-out cloth of a dark-chestnut color. 

Fic. xvtt1.—New STYLE oF WINTER JACKET. The jacket 
is of dark-green cloth, with wide collar and cuffs of black 
Astrakhan. The muff and toque are of green cloth, 
trimmed with the black fur and gay bird’s-wings, 
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GeneRaAL ReMaRKs.—No one special color can be said 2 A great many black dresses are made richly trimmed with 
to be the fashion ; for the colors and shades are as numer- 3 jet or with steel passementerie ; and black lace over white, 
ous as the fancies of the wearer. Among the most elegant } for evening wear, is very popular. In the Directoire style, 
are the different shades of green and gray, while dark-reds { black velvet makes up capitally as a coat for the house, 
are very popular, especially with young people. with front and skirt of lace, crépe-de-Chine, or soft silk, 

Plaids have to some extent come into fashion again. { or a coat of rich silk over a lighter material. This style of 
Formerly, it required some courage to wear them ; but the costume, to be successful, must be well thought out and 
specimens now offered for sale are so soft and har pl d and attention given to every detail: for, as it is, 
in their colors, that, no matter what may be the size of the ainea all, a severe style, perfect fit, good material, and 
design, they never offend the eye, Plaid woolens are made ; careful finishing are absolutely necessary. A charming 
in greon relieved with pale-blue or in russet melting into } costume has a Directoire coat in flowered foulard, lined 
a deeper and richer brown. Red, blue, and green plaids 3 with dull-rose silk, over a skirt of cream lace. The front 
are frequently seen, but none of the colors are obtrusive. $ of the bodice is of plaited lace, the coat-collar has revers 

The Directoire style, with its long plain redingote, is very 3 of pink, and the same color is repeated on the cuffs. The 
popular, but is very severe and requires to be very well § fullness is kept in place at the waist by a plaited band 
made and to fit perfectly, in order to look well. This $ of silk. 
fashion and the decided Empire style, of quite short waists Sleeves, even if of the coat shape, are no longer tight- 
and narrow clinging skirts with very little draping, are § fitting, but are rather full at the top. In tailor-made 
frequently so dified that the change from the old style ¢ gowns, coat-sleeves prevail, though the cuffs are often 
is very gradual, In fact, we see Louis-XIV coats, Marie- { elaborately trimmed. For house-dresses, when the material 
Antoinette fichws; Louis-XVI flounces and brocades and is usually lighter than for street wear, a slight fullness is 

5 
; 
s 











sleaves for full-dress ; and the old full-draped skirts are by 5 seen at the wrists. 

no means abandoned. Still, the draperies are less volumi- The Marie-Antoinette fichu is again popular for the house, 
nous and the ‘‘bustle’’ or tournure is much smaller. Now $ and this, again, is an economical addition to the toilette. 
we all wish to look slim, and all draping is to give that effect. It is made of the softest Indian or Swiss muslin,-gauze, or 
The richer the material, the more elegant the result in these $ lisse, edged with lace, and worn over a plain high bodice 
eevere costumes: so heavy brocades and velvets and stiff } or over a low-necked one. But it does not look well on 
embroidered stuffs are again popular. stout persons. 

Black silk and woolen dresses are frequently made with Cloaks, jackets, and maniles are in great variety. Cloaks 
brocaded or else plain gry-colored vests, cuffs, etc., to { are usually long, partially fitting at the back, and loose 
relieve the monotony of the black dress, an@ in silks, } in front; they ure made of fur, velvet, rich brocades in 
sometimes open in front over a rich petticoat. But the 3 either cloth or silk, and are most comfortable. The 
variety of color, material, and even style isso great, so much § redingote is a long close-fitting coat, with no plaits except 
influenced by the individual taste, that our readers will be 3 at the back of the skirt, and usually has lapels, Jackets 
quite safe in wearing out old gowns with but slight, ifany, } are somewhat larger than formerly; but this is quite 
alterations. Take out some of the fullness of the draping, } optional, as many short ones are worn. Mantles are short 
reduce the size of the ‘bustle,’ and your skirts will still } at the back, with long ends in front, and, like the long 
have a fashionable look. Or make over two old gowns into cloak and redingote, frequently made of the richest 
one new one, with the hints given, and you need have no { materials. 
fear of the result. Bonnets and hats, like costumes, are modified fashions 

Bodives are endless in their variety. The pointed bodice ; of last year. Many persons adhere to the small becoming 
is still clung to by many who consider it the most becom- 3 capote, which is trimmed to give it a high, but not very 
ing ; but it is trimmed in such a way as to give it the stamp { high, appearance. The Directoire bonnet is much less 
of newness. In fact, the round waist should be worn by } youthful-looking, and is therefore severe on persous having 
slender people or young people only. The waists are not, 3} passed middle-age ; in fact, as a rule, the long scoop of the 
asa rule, cut short, but have the short appearance given to } Directoire bonnet is becoming only to very youthful persons 
them by the wide belt or sash. As a rule, this endless’ or to those decidedly old. Hats are usually wider-brimmed 
variety of bodices is exceptionally pretty ; plain tight-fitting $ and much trimmed with feathers; but the closer straight 
ones are, as a rule, reserved for cloth and serge tailor-} hat has not been abandoned, though it is by no means very 
costumes, and only relieved by folded or braided flat vests. $ high. 

We have the Directoire and Empire styles, and many others 
that are neither the one nor the other, but run nearly 
upon the same lines. Figaro bodices, edged with bands 
of colored embroidered silk, reaching to the waist and cut cS 
square away, leaving nearly the whole of the front of the CHILDEEN’S FASHIONS. 
under-bodice exposed, are very pretty with the soft fullness Fic. 1.—Hovse-Dress, MADE or Fine-Stripep WooLeNn 
of crépe, Indian muslin, or lace, confined at the waist, with } Material, For a Youna Girt. The skirt is simply 
a broad crumpled sash attached in front, so as to give an ¢ gathered into a belt and falls quite straight, while it opens 
idea of a point. The folded waistbands, of corselet form, $ over a silk skirt in front, and is trimmed with a band of 
are cut with a lining to fit the figure pérfectly, and the } galloon on either side. The bodice is slightly full in front, 
material arranged in folds upon it. Then we have bodices } with a galloon band from the neck to the waist. Belt of 
with full sack-like vests: those gathered at the neck and $ wide galloon. Three-quarter sleeves. 

drawn nearly to a point at the waist ; those with braided Fie. 1.—PE.issr, OF Very Dark Rep Crotu. The 
waistcoats; and blouse bodices of all descriptions. Then } bodice is plaited to below the waist in front, and is full 
there are folded bodices over flat vests, with the Empire ¢ at the back. The yoke and collar are of black velvet. 
sash at the waist ; the bodice cut low at the neck, with wide § The sleeves are wide at the hands, The ribbon which ties 
flat-plaited collar and jabots: in fact, their name is legion. { at the waist in front comes from the seams under the arms. 

The Zouave jacket is of course short, and can be cut either Fig. 111.—WaLkinG-Dress, oF Scotch Piarp, CLOBELY 
round or square at tho bottom, is open in front, and can be { Kitten. The Hussar jacket is of dark-blue cloth, trimmed 
worn over any bodice, but is best over a full silk skirt one. $ with black Persian lamb’s-wool and brandebourgs; the 
This jacket, if made of some bright color, is a great addition } sleeves are braided. Toque of dark-blue clothy trimmed 
to » wardrobe, as it gives variety to the costume. with Persian lamb’s-wool and small bird. 
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2g “No More Backaches,” 


Said Amy to her grandmother. 
“Here is a cure for all your 
complaints — 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


the best of all blood medicines.” 

“I’m too old now, my child, for any 
medicine to do me much good.”’ 

“Oh no, grandma ; I read in the paper 
that Mrs. Mary C. Amesbury, of Rock- 
port, Me., an old lady of eighty, after 
forty years of suffering, was cured by 
; the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Mrs. 
/ D. A. Vickery, of Dover, N. H., sixty 

years of age, has had her health much 

Aes improved by taking only two bottles 

lie of this medicine. Another lady, Mrs. 

. Kate Hodges, of Melrose, Mass., was 

, FE a cs > afflicted for months with pains in her 
: (KE : Ser back and side. Nothing helped her until she began 
NOSES to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, two bottles of which 


=, 
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CP srieke gave her great relief, and four bottles entirely . 


cured her. Lucy Moffitt, of Killingly, Conn., aged eighty-nine, was cured by it of 
lame back and nervous prostration, and says that her present health and pro- 
longed life are due to the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which also cured Mrs. 
Mary Stevens, of 144 Suffolk st., Lowell, Mass., of nervous prostration, weakness, 
and general debility. Mr. Hiram Phillips, of Glover, Vt., over seventy, was cured. 
of Scrofula by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. And I have heard of many other aged 
persons who were cured by the use of this medicine.” 

“Well, darling, since you have bought the medicine, Ill try it. I’ve always 
heard that Dr. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





Cure Your Cough 


With Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, the favorite and best remedy for 
Throat and Lung Diseases. It cures Croup, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
and Asthma; soothes irritation of the Larynx and Fauces; strengthens 
the Vocal Organs; allays soreness of the Lungs; prevents Consumption, 
and, even in advanced stages of that disease, relieves Coughing and in- 
duces Sleep. There is no preparation for diseases of the throat and lungs 
to be compared with this remedy. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa, Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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“The UNHAPPY BOY” and “The HAPPY BOY.” 
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THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 
18 THE 


“ Anchor” 
Stone 

Building 

Blocks, 


real stone, 








Asely for Descriptive Cetaipguh: « pica post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 
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One dozen can be fastened to dress or Jersey IN 

2 MINUTES by pressure ofa hot iron, No SEWING. 

Cannot break, or wrinkle, or get loose. Sample 
dozen by mail, 25 cents. 

TAYLOR'S FULL DRESS FOLDING BUSTLE. 

is the eaxiest, lightest. and most 

Peery oe Folding Bustle ever made. 

ts longer, and gives BETTER SAT- 

ISFACTION than any DOLLAR bustle. 

Can't get outofshape. By mail, 25c. 

fastens perfectly and perman- 

ently by pressure of a hot iron. 

FREE FROM ODOR. Nostitchesnor 

needle-holes. No wrinkles nor 

creases. The PERFECTION of Dress 

Shields. By mail, 20 cents a pair. 


Dress-Makers and Canvassing Agents Supplied. 
THOS. P. TAYLOR, Bridgeport, Conn. 













LD SPECTACLES *3# 


cr ty our celebrated © Diamante’ 
¥ we will 


bu a mailing-box sob D 
r old glasses dos’ % f 











=} Factory Ends at half price; bce ounce in a 
== box—all good silk and good co! 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Saws Stitches 
in each package. Send Postal note or Stam} 
PH Pye ey ERD & ARMSTRONG 
LK CO., 621 Market Street. P! 
oy 469 Bictoan, New York. 











The New England MedicalMonthly says: 
-“*WALES’ INVISIBLE 
SOUND DISC for deafness, 
by practical demonstration out- 
ranks all other devices of our 
age! Concentrating the sound 
‘waves on the drum head, its pos- 
sibilities are indeed very ” great.” 


For sale only by the Inventor 
a. samen” 


ci LADIES ONLY. 4 wit seno any Lapy A VALUA- 


ag SECRET THAT COST ME a ee A eT 


Kinsman to.. Co., 199 W. Jackson St. St., Chicago, a 





THE 





THE GRIFFIN RUG MACHINE 
Leads all its competitors, as a practical working machine. 
It works either rags or yarn, /< simple, durable, and easy 
to operate. Price: plain, $1.“; nickel-plated, $1.50; by 
mail. Send for circulars. New price-list to agents. 

G. W. GRIFFIN & CO., Franklin Falls, N. H. 


NEW WONDERFUL ROLLER R ORGAN. 














Wonder, aoe, “Specially atagtad 


Latest and most charming musical instrument made. Fogo 
Hymns, Songs and Dance Music. No Paper is Use 

Music produced by Metallic Rollers, making qetighttas 
music, far excelling in tone an Organette. ‘Plays @ tune as 
long as desired, without any break. No stopping to 
change the piece as must be done with  organette. Beautifully 
finished, d with gilt and silver 
keys. Reeds organ size; the volume of one will filla hall. This 
is the Improved Roller =, has 20 large organ 
reeds, and should not be classed with the cheap 1 = roller 
organ sold by other firms. If you want the Best send direet 
tothemakers. We will send an instrument that will please 
you. Enclose $6.00 with this notice and we will send Organat 
once, all complete. Satisfaction, or money refunded. Adcdress, 


G. H. W. a & CO., 74 Pear! Street, BOSTON, Mass. 








paged sum =~ cash a goods will be paid 
ae — o send = cents for a sam <s 

ue Soret! wherein 
! B Bible ‘ie Spode, send 6 “Wire ret found. Men. 


t answer will be paid ${ tN c ny the 


— 15, toe fifth $10.0 and. vto the a Li if th pte G y ! 


Pa eek abtrcr meu 


for 25 cents willsend A WAM 
CLES! for ‘Domestic Use. ~~ ao om ates 


we wish to try the effect of a n 


stamps or silver, and tos OoTi ou would secure one of the Cash Payments. We a ~ Why ol money 


factory. ‘Mention this paper. S Ee ee WORLD MANFG. CO.. 122 Nassau Street. N.Y. 
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OUR LITTLE ONES 
$1.50 A YEAR. 


The ‘most beautiful magazine for children 
in matter and illustrations 
ever published 
Sent on trial three months for 26 cents. 
Single copies, 15 cents. 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 











AND THE NURSERY 


A Christmas-Present that lasts 
all through the year. 


A specimen-copy and premium-list sent to 
any address, on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp. 

For sale by all newsdealers. 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





The Dick Seamless Foot- 
Warmer Shoes Aguin. 
Woven by hand; wool lined; warm, 
soft, strong. Where dealers have 


AMATEUR yn Tableaux ; Pantomimes; 


arades ; Selections for Public 


THEATRICALS | & Readingsand Recitations. Cat- 


ue 
THE DE WITT PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
No. 33 Rose Street, New-York. 











$ 











RIENSAGE and 100 othe 
a SONGS for 10cts. 
<r sets Park Row,N.Y. 





ly. W.H. Dick, Manufacturer, 
Dansville, ! N.Y. 
‘ Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREWSTER 
SAFETY REIN-HOLDER COMPANY, Holly, Mich. 
knife. Book free. 
en ll, Union Springs, N. Y. 
i i see ge for Throat and Lungs. Agents 
STONE MEDICINE CO., Quincy, Ulinols. 
(987 eee 
~ Your Mam fteres cii00 constr nce Domin 
_ Ge, Bor Paints, be. The lot 900, Glen Card Co. Clintonville, Coun, 
shopper offers her  orveaee free of to out-of- 
town buyers. For parti address “MISS WATSON, 
YSPEPSIA—Its Causes and Cure, Sent free. By J. H. 
McAEVIN, Lowell, Mass. 14 years City Treasurer. 
195 Silk Fringe White Dove Name Cards & Pictu ares, 
SB Agt’s Book of 20 stylesfor ’89 & 
chased Riog lc, IVY CARD CO, Clintonville,Conn, 
99 
ind how you can make $10 Poy at 
CENT STAMP. Home } AND ¥ xe 'H, CADIZ, 
to window. Send orders early. Catalogue free. 
The @ J. HOLBROOK CO., 88 Firrh AvENvE, New York. 


AZOLIAN HARPS | 
CARDS 


» pos 
sizes, $1.35, gents’, $1.60. Write 
plainl 
TO $8 A DAY. Sample worth $1.50, FREE. 
TUMORS 222.0895 Sis Bz 
Sample DR. X. STO) BROSCHIAL WAFERS. 
Seiten 
on &@ Fancy & Hid’n Name Cards,Outfit&100 
PHILADELPHIA Sana experienced 
culars, 
1631 Francis Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
pa £ Flidden, N Name Rey 
tle, Coptntrams. Garam 
Beautiful holiday gifts. Fine instruments,and easily adjusted 





Best samples and premium-list, free. 
N. E. CARD € CO., Wallingford, Conn. - 


EVERY 
Fay v8 gee One, tatoo. 





Agents’ ou 
pg pd CASKET. ce "SILVERWARE 
_ FRE a] ‘WALLINGFORD S SILVER Co., Wallingford, Conn. 


GUNS ° “Onr pric price-list sent free, e. Tur Domestic 
Manvracturine Co., Wallingford, Conn. 





Books ON BUILDING, PAINTING 
Decorating, etc., etc. my ” 88-page Tllustrated 
Setehogne, address, inclosing = mp. 

M. T. COMSTOCK, 23 Warren St., New York. 





INDELIBLE 
THE OLDEST 


PANESNONES NT 


SOLD BY ALL DRUG 


 GROGHET Wi 


of Gr Seapenmiite book published 
WESTERN LACE MFG.CO., 218State-st.U 


BEAUTY AND ITS PRESERVATION 


A hand-book of inestimable value for either sex, for 
the preservation of Health and Beauty. Sent to any 
address, on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. Pompadour 
Toilet Co., 45 East 20th Street, New York. 
diseases of the hair and scalp, cause 


HAI R of dandruff and premature baldness, 


THE BEST 
S & STATIONERS 


rier 


Gloi 


* new and com-— 
plete work of 112 
1 Instretions, for all .~ 








st-paid. 
icago, Ill 











Ladies and Gentlemen, a pamphleton 



































and how to prevent it, sent free. Address THIRKELL 
E YOUR NAME ON 25 Silk Fringe 
Best Yet Cards, 196 Scrap- Pictures, 32 new 
‘ Tomas P. _ SIMPSON, Washington, D.C. 
PATENTS No atty's fee until patent obtained. 
H NO COMMISSION CHARGED. Send 
Shopping stamp for reference, etc. New York 
LAPIES’ COMPANION—containing 115 Sharps’ 
Needles, 9 Toilet, 10 Darning, Worsted, Bodkin, etc., 
nts easily make k} ith M 
[ Al Yee ad TE 
Useful, dainty, unique! Sellsat sight; often 
2or3in one house. EVERY LADY NEEDS IT. ror 
sample & terms address EUGENE PEARL, 23 UNION 8@., N.Y- 
ay Rn 
witheat an of Be jurious ‘Tenalte, 
gy ee rice $11 00. Sealed iculars 
2. R leone Co. +» 1025 Arch St., Philada. 
Simple, perfe Hu 
dreds in successful o} erate Send 6c 


CO., 17 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 
Samples, all10c. Clinton & Co., No. Haven, Conn. 
Write For InvENTOR’s GUIDE. 
Purcnastne AGENCY, Box 3571, New York. 
15c. ; two pkgs. »25c, Neep.e Mre. Co. , Clintonville, 0: Conn. 
1.3 slate eke Guarantee 
IMPROVED EXCELSIOR i gSRAT OR 






new lilustrated Cat: 


EO. H. SrAltL, 
fare fee Patentee and Sole Mfg Quincy, Illinois. 








66 99 ROSES, Amorrra, May Brossom, EvxeEnta, 
Heliotrope, and Jockey Club are favorites among 
Stearns’ Fine Perfumes, which are unequaled in 
fragrance. permanence, and delicacy. Four sizes: 10c., 25c., 
50c., and $1. 
nce: 25 and 50c. packages. STEARNS’ Face.PowprRr 
is superb: 10, 25, and 50c. sizes. Sold by all druggists. Trial 


samples mailed for 10c.,in stamps; all regular sizes on receipt 
of price. Mention magazine. ¥F. Stearns &Co., Detroit, Mich. 


A NEW AR Wonperrcn! Anyone can draw 


all Pictures, Portraits, Sketches 
from Nature, etc., mechanically (patented). A child can learn. 
Taught by mail; stamp for catalogue; no Agents 


postals. 
Srearns’ Sacuers surpass all in elegance and | wanted. KvGENE E Peart, Artist, 23 Union Sq., New York. 





Fil NES, ‘Card Sample Book ever sent out 
2 cents. , Star Importing Co.,Cadiz, O. — 

The! Mystic Oracle with which ean tell any persons age 
is te 


voug' of, the Hin, Pan, Parasol and Glove Firat 
Book of Cards, sil only two cents. RagleCard Works, © 








THE 
BEST 








Send your Address to the Press 


Pa., and gett a SAMPLE-COPY FREE. 








BOMEPAPER asctncn 


Company, Limited, Philadelphia, 
* * * * * 
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- MERICAN Fg Upp: 
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te NEW YORR® 
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READY FOR USE 


: ; 
, ; REQUIRE ONLY WARMING . 
se. 7 YMOER THE SUPER S/ ON | 
-BIARDOT ov PARIS, ; 
oy are ts of Chol Prut 
ER OF THE JURY OF EXPERTS 08 FURIE) ‘erfec' a Uneaual ta one We ults, 


a Thousands of sold, enna friends 
CREEN TURTLE - TERRAPIN 
CHICKEN : MULLIGATAWH Y everywhere, D! TRS TREBLE SALES W THES, 


MOCK TURTLE OX TAIL 
NS FRENCH BOUILLIN BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


The Origiaal! Beware of Imitations! 


LABORATORY 
(Home Depot) 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
New York Office: 
63 Park Place. 











| AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE aNnp 


SERVED ON ALL PULLMAN 
AND B. & O. BUFFET CARS. 








We ask for a trial and a comparison 
with any other brand on the market. | 

Send us 12 cents, in stamps, and | PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
receive a sample-can at your choice.; Highest Award, New Orleans Exhibition. 
Please mention PETEeRsoN’s MAGAZINE. | ’ . 
| 
| 


10{ WARREN $Tf., NEW YORK. 


SOLD BY 
Leading Grocers i in the United nited States. 


Nandi—- 
muww [88Qs 








and the three best y 5 \o 
wand ave NUiss 


BEST FITTING CORSET+ie WORLD 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
ARLOA’S KITCHEN COMPANION, \ MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 


t vol., crown, 8vo, cloth or waterproof bind’g & $2.50 MERS.— 412 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
It is thoroughly practical ;it is perfectly reliab! 
is marvellously comprehensive; it is copious! ere 


ted; it is, in short, overflowing with good qualities, and 
is just the book that all housekeepers need to guide them. 

























ARLOA’S NEW COOK BOOK AND LA. O} LOT H removes Pim Pimples, Black. 
MARKETING GUIDE, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, me onde, TT sen py ae eeeoe te oH ue ie 
$1.50. This is one of the most popular: Cook Books resbures., Deautifesan and reser jeathe ek: in. Br mall sealed 
er printed, containing 1,724 receipts an items of in- 30c., 2 for 50c ist, Ne vi onn 
coreanlen. ‘The directions are clear and concise, and the __ 1844.) Reference: any N, H. Physician. Mention this paper. — 





chapters on marketing and kitchen furnish’g, very useful, DRESSMAKERS We have a new Attachment by which 


+e Featherbone Dress-Stays can be put 
ARLOA’S NEW COOK BOOK. Eadition, into Dress-Waists with Sewing-Machines very rapidly and 


100,000. In a lithographed paper cover, 30 cents much better and smoother than by hand. Price, 25 cents. 


; This marvellously _— edition of — Parloa’s Agents wanted Descriptive circular free. Address 

ular book places THE AUTHORITY on matters 

pon sare Mo to good living within the reach of everyone. WARRE A F EATHERS R BO NE CO. 

Over 100,000 Fades Cook Books have been sold. a canag FP kat Pesci 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid by NAM E pt Pen, i Ring 1 pont 50 Pictures, Book of 





ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mas 150 Cards, etc.,10c. Kine Carp Co., North Haven, Oo Conn. 


VA = NN 


The only fabric successfully used to take the place of Silk Velvet. |t embodies all known improve- 
ments and supersedes every Velveteen. Comes in the leading shades and in three qualities. 
beget Ae — GUARANTEED,” stamped on Selvage. To be had of all first-class dealers. Trade 














only suppli - ERLANGER & CO. Sole Agents, 463. and 455 Broome STREET, New YORK. 
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SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLES WITH BUFF WRAPPERS. 





EVERY MOTHER SHOULD HAVE IT 


fin 2: 





INVALUABLE FOR 
SPRALNS, BURNS, SCALDS, BRUISES, SORE- 
NESS, RHEUMATISM, BOILS, ULCERS, 
OLD SORES, TOOTHACHE, 
HEADACHE, SORE THROAT, ASTHMA, 
HOARSENESS, NEURALGIA, CATARRH, 
oe or wane HEMORRHAGES, Etc., Ete. 


PO D’S EXTRACT 


A Genera) Family Remedy and Vegetable Pain Destroyer, healing and svothing. RKecome- 
mended and prescribed by physicians and surgeons. For two generations, 
a household favorite. Sold everywhere. 











Beware of spurious imitations, powerless to heal! 





PRICES: 50 cents, $1.00, $1.75. 


POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters 
Gives that Physical Vigor which is the Main Safeguard of Health and Strength. 















HOSTETTER’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1889. 

The 10,000,060 edition of this Annual, now being gratuitously distributed, offers a means 
of relief to all who are suffering from Dyspepsia, Malaria, Fever and Ague, and all diseases arising 
from inaction or disorders of the Stomach, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys, and submits testimony to 
its efficacy from physicians who have prescribed it, and patients who have experienced its reviving 
and curative powers. Ask your druggist. for an almanac, and ponder the message it brings. 

For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers in Proprietary Medicines. 





